INDO-SOVIET SEMINAR ON MUSIC 


—_—————— 


A Report by Jayasri Banerjee 


A. Preliminaries 


1. As part ofa series of Indo-Soviet 

seminars on music, dance and drama 
conceived as an expository exercise 
which is apt to yield pragmatic posi- 
tions on the questions of tradition 
and modernity in the context of the 
artistic experience of both the Soviet 
Union and India, an Indo-Soviet 
Seminar on Music was organized in 
New Delhi during the period 
between 8 and 10 April 1988 under 
the auspices of Sangeet Natak 
Akademi and Festival of Indiaon the 
occasion of the Festival of the USSR 
in India. 
_ 2. The presuppositions underly- 
ing the problematic of tradition and 
modernity in the musical experience 
of the U.S.S.R. and India were briefly 
explicated in a previously circulated 
handout. In view of the importance 
of the statements made in this hand- 
out, it is worth reproducing extracts 
from the paper: 


I. India has perhaps the longest 
unbroken tradition of classical music 
and dance. While similar antiquity 
cannot be claimed for its current city 
theatre, the folk theatre that survives is 
at least several centuries old. The 
Soviet Union also enjoys a rich tradi- 
tion of classical music and ballet, 
besides a vibrant, variegated folk 
music/dance tradition in its numer- 
ous republics. 

2 The performing arts in both 
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nations, be they folk or classical, have 
attained their present form over along 
course of time, They are not immut- 
able but resistant to rapid change, a 
relatively stable socio-economic order 
and world-view being their bases. In 
our times, in both nations, these arts 
have borne new pressures exerted by 
political, technological and social 
revolutions. Changing occupations, 
lifestyles, patterns of patronage etc. 
have resulted in changing perform- 
ances. 

3. Such artistic change can be both 
peripheral and vital. Whileall art i$ in 
essence free and intolerant of direc- 
tion, it is in the interest of both 
nations to gauge the course of change 
and evolve policies designed to sus- 
tain the traditional performing arts in 
our changing times. This demands a 
distinction, on the one hand, between 
the core of an art and its periphery; on 
the other, between modernity and 
westernization, 

4. In the latter half of the 20th 
century—in an increasingly smaller 
world—it would be wrong to demand 
insularity of our traditional perform- 
ing arts. They must for survival adapt 
by degrees, accommodating and 
reflecting new realities in a changing 
world, themselves changing but 
unimpaired in essence. It would be of 
common profit to Indiaand the Soviet 
Union to share their experiences of 
tradition as it inheres in the arts of 
music, dance and drama and to exam- 
ine its encounter with the forces of the 


20th century. 


ro 


8. Participants: 

3.1 The participants from the 
Soviet Union included the following 
eminent personalities: 


1. Dr Vladimir Teryaev, eminent 
instructor of music with the 
Ministry of Culture in the 
U.S.S.R., and leader of the 
Soviet delegation; 

2. Dr Vladimir Zak, Chairman, 
Committee for the Study of 
Music, Art and Music Criticism, 
Union of Composers of the 
Republics of Prebaltic and the 
Russian Federation; 

8. Dr (Ms) Alla Grigoryeva, Dep- 
uty Chairperson, Committee for 
Music Science; and Deputy 
Chairperson, Commission of 
Music Critics and Composers of 
the U.SS.R; : 

4. Dr Givani Mikhailov, renowned 
composer and musicologist; 
Assistant Professor at Moscow 
State Conservatoire; and 

5. Dr (Ms) Elena Vasilchenko, 
Teacher at Moscow State Con- 
servatoire; and renowned 


musicologist. 


Ms Tatyana Morozova, In-charge, 
Music Salon, House of Soviet 
Science, Culture and Art, Soviet 
Embassy in India, also contributed a 
paper to the Seminar, while Mr A.D. 
Putiviets, Cultural Councillor, 
Embassy of the U.S.S.R. in New 


Delhi, attended one of the Seminar | 


sessions to convey the best wishes of 
the Soviet Ambassador in India. 
Ms Eketerina Dayal acted as the 
interpreter. 

3.2 Those who contributed papers 
to the Seminar from the Indian side 
included the following personalities : 


1. Dr Narayana Menon, till 
recently, Chairman, Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, New Delhi; for- 
merly, Director General, All 
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India Radio;:and leader of the 
Indian team participating at the 
Seminar; 


2. Dr (Ms) Sumati Mutatkar, for- 


merly Professor of North Indian 
Classical Music and Dean of the 
Faculty of Music and Fine Arts 
at Delhi University; and for- 
merly Emeritus Producer , in 
Music at All India Radio and 
Doordarshan; 

3. Dr (Ms) Premlata Sharma, emi- 
nent Sanskrit scholar and musi- 
cologist; formerly Professor of 
Musicology and Dean of the 
Faculty of Music and Fine Arts 
and of the Faculty of Perform- 
ing Arts at Banaras Hindu Uni- 
versity; and currently Vice- 
Chancellor at Indird Kala 
Samgit Visvavidyalaya, Khai- 
ragarh (MP); 

4. Dr Ashok D. Ranade, formerly 
‘Associate Director, Research, 
Archives and Research Centre 
for Ethnomusicology, Ameni- 
can Institute of Indian Studies 
at Pune; and currently Assistant 
Director (Research and Ethno- 
“musicology), National Centre 
for the Performing Arts at Bom- 
bay; and 

5. DrMukund Lath, Sanskrit scho- 
lar; renowned author on music 
and musicology; at present Lec- 
turer, Department of History 
and Indian Culture, University 
of Rajasthan at Jaipur. 


3.3 While the partidpants at the 
Seminar also included the officials of 
Sangeet Natak Akademi such as its 
Secretary MrK.S. Kothari, Assistant 
Secretary (Music) Ms Sharbari Mu- 
kherjee and Programme Officer 
(Music) Mr G S Rajan as well as the, 
officials of the Festival of India such 
as its Director General Mr Daljit 
Aurora and Under Secretary Mr Ajay 
K Gupta, discussants invited to the 
Seminar were: 
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Mr Amarnath (Delhi); 

Ms Jayasri Banerjee 

(Burdwan); 

Ms Naina Devi (Delhi); 

Ms Sheila Dhar (Delhi); 

Mr Amjad Ali Khan (Delhi); 

Mr Hafiz Ahmed Khan 

. (Delhi); 

7. Mr P.V. Krishnamoorthy 
(Madras); 

8. Professor T.N. Krishnan 
(Delhi); 

9. Mr Raghava R. Menon 
(Delhi); 

10. Mr T.K. Govind Rao (Delhi); 

ll. Dr R. — Sathyanarayana 


n 


oS ve 


(Mysore); 

12. Mr P.V. Subramanian 
(Delhi); 

13, Mr R.N. Verma (Delhi); and 

14. Mr Prakash § Wadhera 
(Delhi). 


4. Preliminary Meeting: 

41 A preliminary meeting to 
decide upon the manner in which the 
Seminar was to be conducted was 
held in the afternoon of 7 April, 1988 
at the office of the Chairman, San- 
geet Natak Akademi, Rabindra Bha- 
van, New Delhi 110 001. The 
meeting was attended by Dr Via- 
dimir Teryaev, Dr Vladimir Zak, Dr 
(Ms) Alla. Grigoryeva, Dr Givani 
Mikhailov, Dr (Ms). Elena Vasil- 
chenko and Ms Tatyana Morozova as 
well as by Dr Narayana Menon, Dr 
(Ms) Sumati Mutatkar, Dr (Ms) Pre- 
miata Sharma, Dr R. Sathyana- 
rayana, Dr Ashok D. Ranade, Ms 
Jayasri Banerjee and Mr KS. 
Kothari, 

4.2 The meeting worked out the 
Programme of the inaugural session 
of the Seminar and the order of pres- 
entation of papers by both Soviet and 
Indian participants. It was decided 
that there would be co-chairpersons 
for each session of the Seminar and 
that each contributor might be 
Pleased to present the summary of 
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his or her paper within a span of 
twenty minutes, so that the rest of the 
available time could be devoted to 
critical discussions. The Sangeet 
Natak Akademi was requested to 
provide facilities for play-back, slide 
projection etc. 

4.3 A Joint Indo-Soviet Commit- 
tee on the Music Seminar was consti- 
tuted at the meeting, consisting of 
Vladimir Teryaev, Givani Mikhai- 
lov, Narayana Menon, R Sathyara- 
rayana and Ashok D Ranade. It was 
hoped that after the completion of 
the Seminar the Committee would 
find time to review the transactions 
of the conference and make such 
recommendations as might consti- 
tute the future course-of action. 


5. Reception: A reception in honour 
of the Seminar partidpants espe- 
cially the Soviet guests was held in 
the evening of 7 April at New Delhi's 
India International Centre in the 
presence of several dignitaries of 
Delhi. 


B. Inaugural Session of the Seminar 


1. The Indo-Soviet Seminar on 
Music began on Friday, 8 April 1988, 
at 10 in the morning at the Confer- 
ence Room of New Delhi’s Him- 
achal Bhavan. The Inaugural 
Session was attended, among others, 
by several distinguished personali- 
ties belonging to the field of Indian 
music and fine arts and by the 
members of the Soviet and Indian 
delegations. The session commenced 
with a Welcome Address delivered by 
Mr K.S. Kothari, Secretary, Sangeet 
Natak Akademi. 

2. Welcome Address by KS. 


Kothari: 
2.1 On behalf of Sangeet Natak 


Akademi, India’s national academy 
of the performing arts, and on behalf 
of the Festival of India,. Mr KS. 
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Kothari began his Address by 
warmly welooming the leaders of the 
Soviet and Indian teams, the distin- 
guished Soviet and Indian partic- 
pants as well as other member of the 
audience present at the Indo-Soviet 
Seminar on Music being held in as 
part of the Festival of the USSR in 
India. 

2.2 Recalling how the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi had hosted a similar 
seminar last October in Moscow and 
another on Theatre in Tashkent in 
December and referring to the forth- 
coming Seminar on Dance scheduled 
to be held next month in Baku in the 
USSR, Mr Kothari took particular 
care to point out the reason why all 
these conferences, and the present 
Seminar, shared a common theme 
relating to the impact of wadition 
and modernity in the arena of the 
performing arts in both the Soviet 
Union and India. The Sangeet Natak 
Akademi felt, he said, that both the 
counties would benefit from such a 
continuing exercise in which notes 
could be compared and experiences 
shared with regard to the part played 
by tradition in the creative art of 
music and its many-sided encounter 
with the unsettling forces of the 20th 
century. Mr Kothari felt that it was 
Not necessary to dwell upon this 
theme any further, for he was sure 
that Dr Narayana Menon, would 
critically elaborate upon, the 
subject-matter of the conference in 
the course of the moming session. 


2.3 Mr Kothari then recalled how 
since many years now both the USSR 
and India have been exchanging 
eminent performing artistes whose 
recitals and performances have been 
widely acclaimed and appreciated in 
both the countries. Now that the 
exchange of scholars and academics 
belonging to the different areas of the 
performing arts has been included in 
the agenda, he was sure that this 
would open up new avenues through 
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which a better understanding and 
critical appreciation of each other's 
culture and artistic experience could 
be profitably built up. 

2.4 Exchanges, Mr Kothari added, 
do help us all. Recall the immensely 
rewarding experience of organizing 
last September at Moscow’s Glinka 
Museum an exhibition of India's 
musical instruments, to which more 
than 200 instruments were sent by 
Sangeet Natak Akademi. The pres- 
ent reciprocative Seminar, now 
being held in India, gave him an 
opportunity, he said, to reiterate his 
firm faith in the sterling merit of 
exchanges and interaction. The 
future would witness, he hoped, 
many such exchanges. After all, the 


+ Soviet Union and India have many 


things in common. Both have mullti- 
layered societal structures with varie- 
gated cultures, languages and 
practices, On an occasion like this, 
Mr Kothari said, we meet to redis- 
cover each other and rediscover 
ourselves. 

2.5 Welcoming all and everyone 
to the Seminar, Mr Kothari wished 
the honoured guests from the USSR 
a comfortable stay in India and a 
fruitful exchange of ideas with their 
Indian counterparts, an exchange 
which he hoped would strengthen’ 
the existing ties between the two 
countries. 


3. Inauguration Address by 
Narayana Menon: 

3.1 On behalf of the Indian dele- 
gation to the Seminar, Dr Narayana 
Menon, began his Inaugural Address 
by saying that in view of what had 
just been said by Mr K.S. Kothari in 
his address of welcome, he himself 
had nothing much to add. Excepting 
a note of reminiscence. Dr Menon 
recollected that his own personal 
association with the Soviet Union, 
espedally in the field of the arts, had 
been a long and active one. It all 
began in 1960 when he was literally 
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summoned from London to present 
himself in Moscow on the occasion 
of the President of India Dr Rajendra 
Prasad’s visit there. Dr Menon 
recalled that he must have “shocked” 
the President when the latter, as the 
curtain was raised at the inaugural 
function, found sitting in front of 
him on the dais a vina-playing 
Indian and one of our brilliant 
drummers to accompany him, 
Palghat Raghu. In his characteristic 
modesty, Dr Menon added that it was 
really a solo mridangam recital by 
the drummer, only interspersed with 
the sound of his vina here and there. 

3.2 That was, Dr Menon said, a 
very memorable occasion, in more 
senses than one. For, it was from 
about this time that a warm bond of 
friendship and understanding at all 
levels between the USSR and India 

_ began to be established, thanks espe- 
cially to the sterling efforts of the 
then Indian ambassador to Moscow, 
Mr K P S Menon. 

3.3 Dr Narayana Menon then 
added that as his paper had already 
been circulated among the partic- 
pants of the present Seminar, there 
was no point in repeating here what 
he had said in his paper about the 
given subject-matter of the 
conference—tradition and moder- 
nity in music. He would however 
like to refer toa point made out in his 
essay, for he was indeed unhappy 
with the common tendency, encoun- 
tered more often than not, to use 
terms and metaphors in such a facile 
and free manner as renders them 
rather vacuous. Take for instance the 
term “tradition”, he said. This word 
as it is understood today came into 
use around the 16th century, 
although its exact meaning was not 
yet very precise. The act of saving 
something in preference to another is 
Not what we mean by the word ‘tradi- 
ton’, he pointed out. Around the 
next century however the word grad- 
ually began to acquire such mean- 
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ings as the oral transmission of 
statements, beliefs, rules, customs, 
rites or whatever. It was later that the 
word ‘tradition’ came up to convey 
its most popularly accepted meaning 
as a long established and generally 
accepted custom, its social legiti- 
macy having acquired over time 
almost the force of written law. 

3.4 Now, it’s only a correct grasp 
of the concept of ‘tradition’, Dr 
Menon observed, which can unravel, 
and help us understand, the exact 
nuances of the comparatively new 
term ‘modernity’ in its true sense. 
Traditions do contribute to the mak- 
ing of modern situations, as is evi- 
dent in the history of both the Soviet 
Union and India—the reason why 
Sangeet Natak Akademi had chosen 
the theme of Tradition and Moder- 
nity as the theoretical problematic of 
its first Seminar on Music held in the 
USSR, a theme that is being also 
taken up by the present Seminar in 
Delhi. However, traditions are not 
immutable. In concrete terms, the 
task is, then, to deal with the prob- 
lems of today in the field of the arts 
and to examine critically how the 
forces of modernity, in their encoun- 
ter with the forces of tradition, com- 
plement and/or contradict one 
another. And this decidedly is more 
urgent, Dr Menon thought, than the 
lure of harping upon the past glory 
that our tradition-bound civiliza- 
tions had or might have had. In con- 
duding his speech, Dr Menon said 
that what he had tried to convey in 
his paper represented something 
which was by no means conclusive or 
even comprehensive; it represented 
merely a point of view, not necessar- 
ily an Indian point of view. Our dele- 
gates, participants and visitors, who 
are all highly qualified, would pres- 
ent to the Seminar, he hoped, many 
other viewpoints, shedding much* 
new light on the given problematic 
and leading to a really stimulating 
exercise. 
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4. Inauguration Address by 
Vladimir Teryaev: 

4.1 On behalf of the Soviet delega- 
tion, its leader Dr Vladimir Teryaev 
then conveyed the message of good- 
will and best wishes he had been car- 
tying from the distinguished 
members of the USSR’s Department 
of Culture andthe Head and 
members of the staff of the Soviet 
Directorate of Music towards the per- 
sonnel of Sangeet Natak Akademi, 
all the teachers and students of music 
in India and others connected with 
music education in this country, as 
well as those for whom music is the 
language of goodwill, understand- 
ing, friendship and interaction 
between different cultures. 

4.2 It goes without saying, Dr 
Teryaev observed, that in both India 
and the Soviet Union musicoccupies 
a leading place in the arena’of the 
arts and, what is more, plays an 
important part in shaping the free 
mind of theyouth who, unlike adults 
with their more or less closed minds, 
are generally open and receptive to 
new ideas. That is why, Dr Teryaev 
observed, we should give due atten- 
tion to music education which could 
scientifically train the perceptive 
mind of our youth, the future genera- 
tion of our countries. This however 
cannot be successfully done, he said, 
if we do not possess a deep respect for 
music and for tradition. And so we 
Must try to perceive new modern 
forms of music not isolatedly, but in 
their interconnection with the long- 
enduring and the traditional. It is 
not necessary, Dr Teryaev observed, 
to treat the problem of tradition and 
modernity in music by opposing and 
contraposing the two; the problem 
has to be viewed dialectically, in the 
midst of the interconnections and the 
interactions. Dr Teryaev then gave a 
very interesting account of the cur- 
rent music scenario in his own coun- 
try, which reflected very vividly the 
turbulent events of ‘the present 
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epoch. No wonder that the really tal- 
ented among the young generation 
in the Soviet Union, he pointed out, 
are gradually replacing the old mas- 
ters, whether as composers or as per- 
formers or as theoreticians. 

4.3 This, Dr Teryaev showed, is at 
least partly the result of the intense 
search for young musical talents con- 
ducted continuously by the USSR’s 
Ministry of Culture. The search is 
conducted through several means, 
the chief among them being the 
organization of a number of festivals 
and competitions. These events, Dr 
Teryaev informed, cover al] the per- 


-forming arts including theart of cho- 


reography or even circus. The search 
for musical talents, Dr Teryaev 
thought, has been particularly suc- 
cessful, as is shown by the success of 
young Soviet participants in most of 
the international competitions and 
festivals organized recently in several 
parts of Eastern Europe. The Minis- 
try of Culture in the USSR hasa Spe- 
cial Commission under it in which 
there are prominent representatives 
of different musical forms belonging 


‘to different age-groups starting from 
the oldest and ending with the 


youngest. And this, Dr Teryaev 
thought, is how the traditional is 
related to the modern in the musical 
world of the Soviets. 

4.4 Dr Teryaev then described in 
some detail how the Ministry of Cul- 
ture organized numerous competi- 
tions to discover new talents. And the 
Repertoire Commission of the Min- 
istry, Dr Teryaev said, has to listen to 
a lot of music written by young peo- 
ple, hold meetings and seminars 
with these young composers and 
even sign agreements with them for 
writing music which could consu- 
tute the repertories ‘of numerous 
groups working throughout the 
length and breadth of the country; 
and these groups number more than 
1,000. Even in the fields of opera, 
musicals and so on young composers 
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are increasingly coming to the fore. 

4.5 Dr Teryaev then recalled that 
the Seminar on Indian musical art 
held in Moscow last autumn had 
generated, rightly, an intense interest 
among lovers of music in the Soviet 
Union, especially among specialists 
working in different areas of music, 
members of the Union of Compos- 
ers, and students and teachers of the 
Moscow State Conservatory, The 
Present reciprocative seminar in 
Delhi, he hoped, will contribute sig- 
nificantly to the cause of peace, 
friendship and understanding 
between the peoples of India and the 
USSR. He however hoped that the 
future meetings of the representa- 
tives of the two countries would be of 
a More equalitarian nature, involy- 
ing many more people on both sides. 
That would, hopefully, lead to more 
detailed elaborations of the musical 
Problems including their publica- 
tion in periodicals and journals and 
4s monographs, thus disseminating 
the musical cultures of the two coun- 
(ries to a far greater number of 
People. 

4.6 Dr Teryaev then introduced to 
the audience the colleagues of his 
team and expressed the hope that the 
Papers scheduled to be contributed 
by the members of the Soviet team 
would be of interest to the audience. 
Nothing would gladden him more if 
these presentations “provoked” criti- 
cal debates and fruitful dialogues, he 
Concluded, 


4 Exchange of Good Wishes: 

The Inaugural Session of the 
Seminar ended on a note of amity 
and friendship, with Mr A.D. Puti- 
viets, Cultural Councillor, Soviet 
Embassy at New Delhi, conveying 
the best wishes for the Seminar sent 
by the Soviet Ambassador to India, 
and with Dr Narayana Menon, 
leader of the Indian team, reciprocat- 
Ing the gratitude of the Indian side, 
and recalling the kindness with 
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which the representatives of Sangeet 
Natak Akademi had been received in 
the Soviet Union. 


C. First Session of the Seminar 


1. The inauguration of the 
Seminar held in the morning of 8 
April was rounded off with a brief 
coffee break, after which commenced 
the Seminar's first session, with Dr 
Viadimir Teryaev in the Chair and 
Dr Narayana Menon as the speaker. 


2. Paper by Dr Narayana Menon: 

2.1 In presenting his paper on 
‘Tradition and Modernity’, Dr 
Narayana Menon said he would not 
read out his paper as it had already 
been distributed among the partid- 
pants but would deal with certain 
points which might be of interest to 
both the Soviet and Indian 
musicians. 

2.2 His paper begins, he pointed 
out, with an account of what a 
hundred years could do or did in the 
devélopment of a continuing tradi- 
tion because it might interest espe- 
cally the Indian participants. He 
then raised the question of what tra- 
dition could mean to people exposed 
now to the forces of .modernity. 
There is at present, Menon said, a 
much wider appreciation of what 
tradition signifies’in today's modern 
context; and it’s good that there isa 
fuller, more meaningful awareness 
of tradition especially in the present- 
day cultural scene. After all, tradi- 
tion and modernity often do enrich 
one another; and there is noreason to 
assume that they are inevitably 
opposed and inimical to each other. 

23 What is necessary, Menon 
said, is to view tradition with a sense 
of critical discrimination. It is signi- 
ficant that we are shedding our 
seritimental association with words 
like “tradition”, let alone their asso- 
cations of divinity or invulnerabil- 
ity. As the great poet, thinker and 
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critic, T.S. Eliot has said, itis danger- 
ous to cling to an old tradition. 
Indeed, it’s dangerous to confuse the 
vital with the inessential, the real 
with the sentimental. Attachment to 
tradition does not entail a return to 
the past so as to preserve it in perpe- 
tuity. While tradition should stimu- 
late our living and our thinking, we 
must remember at the same time that 
what might have been a healthy 
belief yesterday may tum out to be 
pernicious today. As Eliot states, 


What we can do is to use our minds, 
remembering that a tradition without 
intelligence is not worth having, to 
discover what is the best life for us... 
as a particular people in a particular 
place; what in the past is worth pre- 
serving and what should be rejected; 
and what conditions within our 
power to bring about would foster the 
society that we desire. 


There is certainly, Menon pointed 
out, an awareness of this in India 
today, as can be seen in the contem- 
porary cultural scene. Had it not 
been so, our arts would have assumed 
an anachronistic appearance today. 
Indeed we are now very conscious of 
the world we live in, with its atomic 
energy, guided missiles, sputniks, 
industrial psychology, vitamins, sul- 
phonamides, international finance 
and al! that. We area modern nation 
rapidly acquiring a modern interna- 
tional outlook and consciousness. 
For its own expression, this con- 
sciousness entails the formulation of 
new idioms, new techniques, new 
styles. No wonder that our most sig- 
nificant painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, poets and dramatists are well 
aware that art and life are not things 
apart; they are all of a piece, a unity. 

2.4 Something new is happening 
around us all today. Look for exam- 
ple at the increasing exchange, Dr 
Menon pointed out, of artists and of 
cultural delegations with countries 
the world over, which is providing a 
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new dimension to the Indian cultu- 
ral scene. This, to be sure, is a two- 
way traffic. Today we receive more 
and more artists, musicians and 
groups from Europe, the Americas 
and the East; and more and more of 
our artists, dancers and musicians 
are seen and heard beyond our 
frontiers. 

2.5 What we are witnessing today, 
although we may not be always 
aware of it, is a flowering of our old 
traditions in the modern-day context 
of the 20th century. Look for exam- 
ple at the attivities of Pandit Ravi 
Shankar. A pupil of a great tradi- 
tional teacher, Ravi Shankar must 
have absorbed as much as he possibly 
could the conserving influence of his 
traditional background. But he lives 
a life thoroughly different from his 
teacher's. He is perfectly at ease in 
French, English, Hindi and Bengali; 
he travels all around the world and 
continuously; and his name is 
known everywhere. Thanks to his 
style of presentation, the impact of 
Indian music on the world cultural 
scene has been quite significant. And 
yet, we must remember that here isa 
man who belongs to an earlier gener- 
ation. Here is a man who, without 
losing the valid part of the tradition 
he has inherited, indeed with the 
help of it, tries to grasp modernity 
and its demands. One may refer in 
this connexion to Ravi Shanker's 
Sitar Concerto, which has been per- 
formed by quite a few internation- 
ally reputed orchestras of the West. 
This type of creative attempt was 
unthinkable twenty or thirty years 
ago. Whether such attempts will 
yield good results is of course 
another matter; but their signifi- 
cance cannot be overlooked. 

26 Such individual examples, 
Menon observed, can be multiplied 
at ease to form a general statement. 
What is emerging today is something 
new, as a result of the interaction 
between the traditional and themod- 
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ern. The latter also includes the pres- 
sures developing throughout the 
entire world, and our traditional arts 
are now continually exposed to these 
external pressures. This of course is 
nothing new. The history of the 
Indian arts teems with examples of 
foreign influences arriving, right 
from the Aryan times, from the 
north-west, from West Asia and 
beyond. And.in turn India has passed 
on these influences, in highly modi- 
fied forms, to South-east Asia and 
further east. But if Indian culture 
absorbed these external influences,it 
did not absorb them slavishly; we 
recast them in our mind’s colourand 
assimilated them creatively, How- 
ever numerous these external influ- 
ences might have been, Indian 
tradition had the resilience to absorb 
them in its own style and maintain, 
even enrich, its own identity: Recol- 
lect, Dr Menon said, what Gandhiji 
had once stated: 


1 want the cultures of all Jands to be 
blown about my house as freely as 
possible, but.I refuse to be blown off 
my feet by any of them. 


This is the crux of the matter; the 
question is how new developments 
are absored or how they are used. 
There is no necessary danger in 
being exposed to new premises or 
new techniques, new tastes or new 
Patterns, These latter do not neces- 
sarily mean thedestruction of the tra- 
ditional styles and forms. 

2.7 The single most important 
modern-day influence which may 
affect the traditional forms and 

Styles, Menon pointed out, is the 
influence of the mass media, espe- 
Gally radio and television. Observe 
that radio has become the biggest 
instrument of dissemination of 
Music today. There are thousands of 
tadio centres scattered all over the 
world; and about 50% of their broad- 
casting time is usually devoted to 
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music. No wonder that the present- 
day media can make or unmake mus- 
ical tastes, develop or destroy 
musical activities and create or kill 
individual reputations on a scale 
which was unthinkable before the 
emergence of broadcasting. 

2.8 Modern-day media have also 
thrown up new challenges and new 
problems. For example, one of the 
questions that arise is whether we 
can isolate music from its source. Or, 
again, can the sjrucutre, rhychm, 
subtleties or the texture of our ragas 
or of the harmonic counterpoints be 
properly revealed through televi- 
sion? In radio broadcasting the 
attention of the listener is confined to 
music only; but in television the vis- 
ual image of the performing musi- 
cian turns out to be the centre of 
attention. The problem of how the 
sound can be reinforced and how the 
distracting visual image of the musi- 
cian can be subdued still remains 
unresolved. However, if legitimate 
stimuli to listening can be built up, 
Dr Menon thought, then the visual 
image can possibly be separated from 
other relevant details. In many ways 
Indian music may not of course face 
all the problems. Thus, on the one | 
hand, large static-looking ensembles 
are seldom employed in any presen- 
tation of Indian music. On the other 
hand, in Indian music it may be pos- 
sible to use imaginatively the strong 
visual parallels of the raga in convey- 
ing emotion. Finally, in serious 
Indian music there may often grow 
up an identification of the performer 
with the musical idea itself. Unlike 
other music systems, the performer 
and the instruments in Indian music 
are seen in an integrated form. The 
visual and the aural elements do not 
distintegrate here into their compo- 
nent parts but seem to be of a piece. 
In any case, the present-day media do 
exert an all-pervasive influence on 
man and society; so withouta critical 
grasp of how the media act upon the 
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environment, no worthwhile under- 
standing of social and cultural 
change appears possible. 

2.9 Passing over tothe great musi- 
cal tradition of Europe, Dr Narayana 
Menon then reminded his audience 
that Western music had hardly any 
connexion with the cultivated musi- 
cal styles of the East till far into the 
middle ages. It was during the last 
500 years that Western music faced a 
real explosion, when the so-called 
Occidental districts were witnessing 
a new kind of power and vitality and 
a new kind of eloquence in musical 
creation. And then took place there, 
Menon observed, what may perhaps 
be called the ultimate in the 19th cen- 
tury, with the emergence of Bee- 
thoven, the first modern musician of 
Europe. His Eroica is perhaps the 
first modern work in Western music. 
It signifies the coming of anew mus- 
ical world-view which is confident, 
powerful, assertive, almost defiant. 
Far removed as Beethoven is from his 
predecessors, it seems incredible that 
only seven years separate Haydn’s 
London Symphony from the Eroica. 
The orchestra used in the former was 
almost the same as that employed in 
the later; but the Eroica conveys a 
totally new sound, with a dynamic 
range that was unknown in previous 
Western music, signifying the ulti- 
mate in the system of tonality. 

2.10 But then came about another 
turn, with the question of atonality 
and the problems created and solved, 
Dr Menon said, by Schoenburg; and 
there is hardly any young composer 
today who is not affected one way or 
the other by this upheaval. With the 
result that the West is now question- 
ing the very validity of its latest herit- 
age. The regular tension and 
relaxation of the harmonic functions 
have been more or less abandoned; 
most of the rules of harmony have 
been rejected. Consonance and dis- 
sonance are no longer what they were 
@ generation ago. The revolution 
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that thus has occurred signifies a rad- 
ical renovation of that musical lan- 
guage which had been created earlier 
as a fit to harmony. Once more the 
Western musicians are engaged in a 
ceaseless battle for melody and 
rhythm, which their ancestors had 
fought many generations ago in Asia 
and Europe, in the East and West. 

2.11 In a seminar like the present 
one, Menon observed, musical crea- 
tions are not considered as isolated 
creations confined to this or that 
region of the world or to this or that 
period of history. There is no one 
system of music which is the most 
complete example of musical expres- 
sion. That the world of music is a 
part of life, and possibly more, was 
realized at the very dawn of history,a 
realization which is likely to con- 
tinue for ever. Connected as itis with 
the various stages of man’s growth, 
the world of sound is a world in 
itself, whether it was developed in 
Sumeria or Greece, in China or 
Egypt, in Russia or India; the world 
of music is 4 cumulative achieve- 
ment of the Russians and Indians, 
the Chinese and Egyptians, the 
Europeans and Americans, a0 
achievement of us all. 

2.12 There is, Menon added, no 
such thing as a pure style or pure 
tradition. Indeed there is nothing 
which can be characterized as 
authentic in an absolute sense. We 
cannot insert a full-stop to the 
growth and development of a tradi- 
tion at a particular temporal 
moment and claim the standardsand 
values of that moment as the ulti- 
mate. Yesterday’s values and norms 
are not today’s and certainly not 
tomorrow's. That, Menon thought, 
is what it should be. 

2.13 In concluding his speech, Dr 
Menon said that at this Indo-Soviet 
Seminar it was incumbent upon him 
to refer, even if briefly, to the Soviet 
music scene, as indeed his paper con- 
tributed to the Seminar does refer. It 
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is not true, he said, that Italy and 
Germany are the only two countries 
which can be described as the leaders 
of musical creativity in the West. 
Reca}} the spectacular musical activ- 
ity all over Russia during the late 
19h century; the magnificient part 
played by such stalwarts as Glinka 
and Dargomijsky or by the so-called 
Group of Five—Balakireff, Cui, 
Borodin, Mussorgsky and Korsakof. 
Menon also referred to the achieve- 
ments of such celebrities as Stra- 
vinsky, Scriabin and others, who 


heralded the age of modern music in. 


Russia. One should also include, he 
said, the names of the most modern 
camposers belonging to the two 
Parts of Russia—the western part led 
by Shostakovich, Khrennikov, Esh- 
pai and Shchedrin, and the southern 
Part with musical personalities like 
Taktakishvih, Kachaturian, Kaba- 
lovsky and Yarustovsky. Striking 
though it might seem, Menon added, 
one may notice a parallel develop- 
ment in the field of Indian music in 
the emergence of the Trinity of 
Thyagaraja, Dikshitar and Shyama 
Sastri towards the beginning of the 
19th century. However, as no full- 
scale profile on composition and 
Creativity is available in writing in 
India, itis difficult to provide similar 
examples of such a development in 
other parts of the country. 


3. Discussion on Menon’s Paper: 

3.1 Dr Vladimir Zak began the dis- 
Cussion with the observation that Dr 
Menon’s paper, which revealed an 
abiding interest in the entire world of 
music, was very stimulating. He then 
Telerred to Menon’s very inspired 
mention of Beethoven and his signif- 
Icance in the world of music and 
added that as his friends and he 
admired India and its people, he 
would very much like to know the 
€xtent to which Beethoven was 
known among the people of the 
country. 
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3.2 Dr Narayana Menon at once 
replied that Beethoven was not 
widely known in India, But then he 
had referred to Beethoven, he said, in 
the context of his brief resumé of 
world musical currents. After all, 
during a relatively brief period of 
four to five hundred years, there were 
moves which were very significant; 
and he mentioned Beethoven not as 
representing the ultimate in music 
but as representing the high water- 
mark of a period, after which there 
appeared to have commenced a 
downward journey, as it were. 

3.3 Music, Dr Mukund Lath 
observed at this point, is often called 
a universal language—and probably 
rightly. However, as a student of 
English, Dr Lath added, he does 
enjoy English literature, for he 
knows the English language. But 
during his one-year stay in Berlin, 
when he used to listen to a great deal 
of recorded Western music, he found 
it extremely difficult to appreciate 
Western music in general and Bee- 
thoven in particular. And this des- 
pite his close association with the 
famous musicologist Danielou. Dr 
Lath felt that Westernersalso face the 
same difficulty in enjoying Indian 
music which is unfamiliar to them. 
The strangeness of a music, he said, 
is part of the tradition one grows up 
with. 

3.4 Dr Narayana Menon there- 
upon said that he had just finished a 
book called The Language of Music; 
and heentirely agreed that music was 
not an international language. 
There are of course places where, des- 
pite linguistic differences within a 
geographical boundary as in India or 
in Europe, people appreciate, the 
idioms of a particular music system. 
Also, music played or sung in places 
like Samarkhand or Tashkent may 
appear closer to north Indian music 
because of its emphasis on the 
melodic line rather than on the tonal 
mass; after al, these places are onlya 
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few hours’ flight from Delhi. How- 
ever, it seems generally true, Menon 
observed, that the appreciation of a 
music belonging to an alien cultural 
tradition, such as for us Beethoven's 
music or Chinese and Japanese 
music, depends upon continuous 
exposure to that music as well as 
some conscious cultivation of taste 
for it. It’s only then, he added, that 
music may become something near 
an international language. 

3.5 Dr (Ms) Elena Vasilchenko 
then raised the question of whether 
an attempt to analyze the common 
features of different music systems, 
such as the music system of Indiaand 
that of Arabia and so on, would not 
be fruitful. It’s possible, she felt, to 
find out the common features of Rus- 
sian music and the musics of the 
Oriental countries. Incidentally, she 
thought it more scientific to use the 
category of the music of a civili- 
zation, for example the music of 
Southeast Asia (this being taken as a 
composite civilization), rather than 
the category of the music ofa zone or 
region. 

3.6 Music, Professor T N Krish- 
nan intervened to say, can rightly be 
called an international language. 
Instrumental music does not need 
any language for its expression, 
vocal music might; but in Indian 
vocal composition language is not 
very important. Krishnan then added 
that he had stayed in Soviet Russia 
during the last two months; and he 
seldom felt that he was outside India. 

3.7 Dr (Ms) Sumati Mutatkar felt 
that it was necessary at this stage of 
the discussion to point out that when 
one spoke of music as a universal 
language or when one contested such 
a formulation, one did not use the 
word ‘language’ in its semantic 
sense. Language does not mean here, 
she said, Tamil or Telugu or 
Marathi. 

3.8 Dr Lath however observed that 
a piece written in one language 
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could be translated into another. But 
in music one did not know what this 
translation would mean. 

3.9 Thereupon Dr Narayana 
Menon said that if the word ‘lan- 
guage’ was taken literally, then one 
might say that it's possible to trans- 
late the operas into one’s own lan- 
guage. But the sonatas or the 
unaccompanied violin music of 
Bach, he added, would not appar- 
ently make any sense to unuained 
listeners because there are no words 
here. It might require quite a few 
years to get some idea of such abstract 
musical forms. Music and 
language—they are two different 
things. A thing which lacks mobil- 
ity, which is static, he said, has no 
value. It was about the 9th century, 
at the time of the Brihaddest, that 
the present-day raga-patterns took 
their shape. But before that, there 
was a long tradition of 2,000 years, 
which cannot be overlooked. Change 
should not be for change’s sake. 
Change implies growth, develop- 
ment, fulfilment; change must be 
meaningful. Look at some of the 
present-day changes on the othe 
hand; everyone will agree, Menon 
was sure, that one of the greatest 
damages done to music during recent 
years had been caused by the overuse 
of microphones, for the sake of speed 
and loudness. 

3.10 Mr Prakash Wadhera 
observed at this stage that he for one 
would welcome change, but only in 
parts; he would welcome change 30 
Indian music as long as this change 
did not undermine the soul of our 
music, the raga-system. 2 

3.11 Dr Ashok Ranade wished at 
this stage to take up the point made 
by Ms Elena Vasilchenko and add 
that the terms ‘Occidental’ and 
‘Oriental’ as they are commonly u: 
are essentially related to political 
geography. What however we are 
interested in, he said, is how to map 
musical styles afresh. Some regions 
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which are not geographically close 
may possess musical closeness. That 
is why a fresh mapping of the musi- 
cal styles of world cultures may be 
quite helpful. Secondly, as far as 
speed in music is concerned, none of 
us is perhaps happy with the present- 
day tendency to use high speed, 
indeed overuse it. At the same time 
however we should inquire why peo- 
ple are getting more and more 
attracted to fast speed and yet faster 
speed. Perhaps this, he said, has 
something to do with the modernity 
we are talking of. Indeed, modernity 
has changed the concept of time 
itself. The temporal element has now 
become highly compressed. When 
we talk or when we think, we tend to 
feel that we should be brief—the 
shorter the better! There are, he felt, 
many things including the present- 
day media which have caused this sea 
cHange in our conception of time. 
Indeed in the network of our rela- 
tionships the nexus has become so 
close that our notion of time, space 
and distance has undergone a vast 
change. One might even wonder 
whether the coming 25 years will not 
be equal to the last hundred. The 
time-span today has become highly 
compressed, 


3.12 Atthis point, a member of the 
audience—he did not mention his 
name—intervened to say that ‘speed’ 
1s a mere descriptive term. Actually, 
what speed in music offers is thrill. 
Indeed, a rdga presentation in 
Indian music cannot do without 
thrill. If the first part of a raga 
Presentation is built up in slow speed 
because this part is related to the 
motional content of the particular 
1aga, it’s only its last part in which 
speed is important, which can pro- 
vide real musical thrill, even at the 
cost of sacrificing some finer points. 
Of course, an overuse of speed, he 
said, can very well spoil the whole 
thing. 
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3.13 Dr R Sathyanarayana then 
referred to the question of under- 
standing an alien music system. 
Intelligibility of a particular system 
of music, he believed, is largely a 
matter of two things—geographial 
propinquity and cultural diffusion. 
Interaction between the peoples of 
geographically contiguous terri- 
tories eventually results in the diffu- 
sion of their musical cultures, 
leading ultimately to the under- 
standing of one another’s music. 
Hence the question of understand- 
ing the musics of different parts of 
the world is by and large related to 
the process of gradual extension of 
musical cultures from territory to ter- 
ritory. It’s 2 cumulative process; but 
always, so far as a tradition is con- 
cerned, it is a process of shedding the 
deadwood and adding to its moder- 
nity. And since modernity is in con- 
tinuous contact with any system of 
music, a process of continuous 
change occurs everywhere. 

Referring to the question posed by 
Mr Prakash Wadhera, Dr Sathyana- 
rayana then raised the problem of 
how far one should or should not 
resist the changes unleashed by the 
forces of modernity. Perhaps man- 
kind cannot always control the struc- 
tural changes in society brought 
about by objective historical factors. 
But so far as subjective human efforts 
are of some importance, Sathyana- 
rayana said, we should all try to 
ensure that Indian music does not 
lose its identity, its inner soul, as it 
were. The pointis not that we should 
either welcome or resist all changes. 
The point is to preserve at al] costs 
the distinguishing characteristics of 
Indian music, based upon raga, tala 
and prabandha, which differentiate 
our music from any other cognate 
system. We must not forget our roots, 
the roots of our musical culture. 

3.14 It’s not by mere chance, Dr 
Vladimir Zak observed at this point, 
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that Dr Menon’s paper had led to 
such a lively discussion. Brilliant as 
the paper it was raised global ques- 
tions relating to the entire musical 
world. Referring then to the ques- 
tion of the impact of speed and loud- 
ness on modern-day music, Dr Zak 
observed that men had walked into 
the trap of their own civilization, the 
tap of today’s jet speed. It’s only the 
previous day, he said, that he noticed 
the breakneck speed at which motor- 
cycles were running on Dethi streets, 
ata much faster speed than they usu- 
ally run even in Moscow; the matter 
at once led him to wonder if this 
mania for speed had not already 
infected the Indian raga system. 
Indeed the problem of speed has 
become the concern of every musi- 
cian today, he said. He had attended 
some time ago an international 
music seminar in Italy, at which 
almost everyone present dwelt upon 
the problem of what should be done 
in the face of high speed and loud 
sounds. One famous Italian musi- 
can, he told the audience, had 
recently composed a song called 
“Speed Sofdy”, which had been an 
instant international success. One 
wonders why in the midst of today’s 
craze for loud sounds, this song, an 
obeisance to softness, could win the 
hearts of many across the frontiers. 


3.15 Mr R.N. Verma said at this 
stage that asa regular concertgoer for 
the last 57 years, he had noticed that 
most membersof the audience would 
almost inevitably grumble about fal- 
ling standards in an implicit com- 
parison of present-day musicians 
with the old masters. Nostalgia for 
the past is almost universal, he said. 
But of course itis notalways possible 
to bring back the old even if you wish 
to force out the new. And in many 
respects present-day music is more 
interesting. Nevertheless one finds in 
it a certain lack of thoroughness. Is 
this, Mr Verma asked, a reflection of 
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our so-called modernization and our 
desire for change? 

3.16 In reply, Dr Narayana 
Menon observed that although com- 
plaints about falling standards are 
very common, it’s difficult to com- 
pare the present with the past. For, 
changes are continuously taking 
place. It might so happen, he said, 
that a particular incoming form of 
music, against which people are 
complaining, acquires a good deal of 
legitimacy within, say, two 
generations. 

8.17 Such complaints, Dr 
Mukund Lath said, are nothing new. 
Thus, for example, the authors of 
certain 15th/l6th century manu- 
scripts were saying that they did 
not know anything about the ragas 
mentioned in the tracts of the 12th 
century. Apparently, these ragas had 
gone out of use; and the later authors 
were not unhappy about this. After 
all, music, Dr Lath said, is a flow; 
and changes do take place. 

3.18 Referring to Mr R.N. Ver- 
ma’s comment, Dr Ashok Ranade 
said that a critic’s is not a blank 
mind; his judgement stems from the 
model he is following in his mind. If 
he detaches himself from the contem- 
porary flow of music, he will provide 
a kind of judgement which is differ- 
ent from what he would say when he 
is an active participant in the con- 
temporary scene. Our present know- 
ledge and presuppositions, Dr 
Ranade said, often inhibit us from 


. accepting a musical idiom which is 


new but which may acquire general 
acceptance after some time. What is 
hence necessary, Dr Ranade asserted, 
is a suspension of judgements. After 
all, our judgements are limited by 
the presuppositions we acquire dur- 
ing our life-span; and a life-span is 
but a moment in the timeless flow of 
culture. Moreover, when we get old, 
our hearing power gets impaired; so 
we become nostalgic about the past. 
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Such things also influence our 
judgement on the contemporary 
music scene. We should be therefore 
very cautious, Dr Ranade added. 


3.19 In taking issue with the com- 
ments of Mr Prakash Wadhera and 
Dr Ashok Ranade, Dr R. Sathyana- 
rayana then observed that things 
should be viewed in a much broader 
perspective. What is at issue, he said, 
is the wisdom of collective con- 
sciousness of the past and of the pres- 
ent. And the main difference between 
the past and the present stems from 
change, But changes are not neces- 
sarily acceptable nor always 
accepted. Changes are inevitable, 
inexorable. Nevertheless it is fair to 
say that there are many elements of 
change which are of a transient 
nature in the culture sphere. These 
soon get submerged. It’s only those 
changes which possess toa greater or 
lesser degree some foundational 
values—values which are not anti- 
logical to and inconsistent with the 
cultural flow—that are apt tobe ulti- 
mately accepted in the course of his- 
tory. The present is also a speck in 
the vast span of time. There is no real 
dividing line between the past and 
the present and the future. Hence 
some judgement is essential to 
understand contemporaneity. What 
however is important, Dr Sathyana- 
Tayana observed, is to view things 
objectively; and this objectivity can 
arise only from a psychic distance. If 
ritics can <develop this objective 
detachment, they will be our guides 
and philosophers. What we should 
welcome is this kind of objective 
Giticism, not what Dr Ranade has 
called for—a suspension of judge- 
ment. Criticism there must be; what 
Is necessary is to take upa total view, 
embracing the past, present and 
future. And the main object of 
@iticism is judgement; and judge- 
ment arises from values. If the critic 
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suspends his judgement, he won't be 
able to arrive anywhere at all. 

3.20 It’s not necessarily tue, Dr 
Sumati Mutatkar observed with ref- 
erence to Dr Ranade’s comments, 
that with age one's faculty of think- 
ing and hearing gets impaired. A 
critic is of course entrenched in the 
present. This present is however his 
vantage point from where he, armed 
with the knowledge accumulated 
over generations, looks back to the 
past and understands it better; buthe 
never claims that old is always gold. 
He also looks to the future in 
order to grasp the tendenaes imma- 
nent in the future, which is largely a 
projection of the present. There isno 
need to be alarmed at the present-day 
craze for speed, loud sounds etc.; for 
it is generally true to say that things 
with transient values do not stay in 
the long run, and a craze is generally 
a short-lived thing. It’s only those 
things which have values that are 
likely to be retained. This is the way 
we have been proceeding and shall 
proceed; and it is we who have to try 
to solve our musical problems in our 
own way. 

3.21 Dr Mukund Lath observed at 
this point that he had nothing 


against speed as such or swiftness as 


such. Sometimes swiftness is desira- 
ble, he said, for instance in tappa. 
Even Santa rasaor wanquillity could 
be best depicted at a swift pace; good 
music can do that. Therefore we 
should not, he said, set a fixed stan- 
dard of aesthetic quality. 

3.22 Dr Ashok Ranade thought it 
necessary to offer one more observa- 
tion on the difference of opinion 
about speed and volume in music. 
Our faculty of listening, he said, has 
undergone some change due to the 
changes in our environment. In the 
past itwas not possible toexplore the 
various gradations of loudness; with 
the help of present-day technology 
we can now do that. People are now 
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exploring new avenues in sound, 
and this right of exploration cannot 
be denied. Once upona time the only 
dimension of sound available to us 
was pitch; and we used to think that 
one who could sing in a high pitch 
must bea better singer. Thanks today 
to the microphone and the public 
address system, the third dimension 
of sound—timbre—has now 
acquired a new importance. It’s 
mainly due to the microphone that 
we can now reach the audience with 
various subtleties and nuances of 
voice production and tonal colour. 
As a body of thinkers, we should not 
then hasuly pass any judgement on 
the impact of technology on our 
music, even on the questions of loud- 
ness and speed. We should therefore 
stop passing judgements at least for 
some time and try. seriously to 
explore further. 


3.23 The public address system, 
Dr Mukund Lath added, has another 
advantage. Its feedback helps the per- 
former greatly as he can hear his 
music better during his recital; and 
this is an important thing in such 
music as ours in which on-the-spot 
improvisation holds a key posiuon. 


3.24 Technology, Dr Narayana 
Menon agreed, should be intelli- 
gently used to help music. In India, 
despite its long musical tradition, a 
new environment and new develop- 
ments in presentation have unfortu- 
nately led to the extinction of certain 
forms like dhrupad and certain 
instruments like vina which cannot 
be played at a fast speed. Happily, 
there have been some recent attempts 
to revive these forms. However, 1t 1s 
largely a failureof the commercial 
people who deal in music to exploit 
technology properly. In Europe no 
great Musician would even use mic- 
rophones; microphones are an insult 
to his music. He would prefer a 
smaller audience and a better hall to 
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the use of amplification gadgets. 
This is a kind of self-control for a 
musician, some sort of discipline 
that has come to stay. But in India 
even a nadaswaram-player nowa- 
days wants a microphone; and we 
cannot change this growing habit. 


3.25 Speaking of the relationship 
between tradition and the mico- 
phone, Dr (Ms) Elena Vasilchenko 
observed at this point that one could 
refer here to the Chinese tradition of 
playing the instrument called ging, 
the musical compositions for which 
reflect a deep philosophical idea. 
These compositions are based upon 
the presupposition that there exist 
two kinds of tone—audible and inau- 
dible. According to the Chinese tra- 
dition, the audible tone ts the tone of 
the earth which can be heard, while 
the inaudible tone is the tone of the 
sky. The latter is the tone of the heart 
and ‘cannot be heard in the material 
sense. But the present-day use of mic- 
rophones has made everything audi- 
ble; a pity that there 1s no inaudible 
tone left for us! 

3.26 Mr Raghava Menon inter- 
vened at this stage to say that it’s the 
arust, the musician himself, who 
really counts. Ideally speaking, he 
should be true to his art; and he 
should also do his home-work 
seriously. If the musician remains 
true to his art, what 1s there to fear: 
After all, microphones are only a 
part of the new cosmetics. 

3.27 At this point, there were some 
Intervenuions from the audience, one 
of its members saying that the micio- 
phone had brought music to a larger 
audience, another stating that it had 
changed the very nature of the art. A 
question was raised whether Indian 
music was meant fora large audience 
at all. 

3.28 Protessor T.N. Krishnan al 
this stage stated his experience 1D 
Soviet Russia which he had visited 
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recently. In his recitals there, 
initially he used microphones. And 
when he stopped using them, there 
was a very favourable reaction 
among the listeners who heard the 
maestro’s music recitals. Micro- 
phones, he said, are not generally 
properly used and they do hinder the 
music Hence, he concluded, micro- 
phones are not necessary. 


3.29 The entire matter, Dr (Ms) 
Sumati Mutatkar thought, depends 
upon the person who is using the 
microphone. However, the main 
point, she said, is that when micro- 
phones are used, they should be used 
properly. 

3.30 Atthis stage, Dr R. Sathyana- 
Tayana intervened to say that it 
appeared to him that the contraption 
called the microphone had somehow 
stolen the session. We are, he said, 
talking about things peripheral and 
have deviated to a considerable 
extent from the mainstream of our 
discussion. Reacting then to Mr 
Raghava Menon’s statement that an 
artist should be true to himself and 
his art, Sathyanarayana said that 
while this was very much desirableas 
an ideal, the musician was alsoa part 
of surrounding society and could not 
Possibly overlook the tastes and 
demands of his audience. Music, he 
said, is after all a social condition, a 
part of our social culture. Therefore, 
while a musician must be true to his 
ideals, he would lose a little if he 
failed to swim with the current. Must 
not he remain relevant to the society? 
And in this modern-day society, tech- 
nology has also assumed an impor- 
fant position, which cannot be 
wished away. It’s not surprising 
then, he said, that most musicians, 
for whom reaching a larger audience 
1s more important than enriching 
the quality of their music, are nowa- 

YS easily blackmailed into using 
Sadgets like microphones. Those 
musicians who sincerely crave for 
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excellence are naturally small in 
number; and this is true of every mus- 
ical culture. However, if a musician 
cannot but avoid the microphone, he 
should use it in such a manner that 
his pursuit of excellence is not hin- 
dered in any way. 


4. The session ended witha vote of 
thanks to the Chair. 


D. Second Session 


1. The post-lunch second session 
held in the afternoon of 8 April was 
jointly presided over by Professor 
Givani Mikhailov and Dr Narayana 
Menon. Two papers were contrib- 
uted to this session. 


2. Paper by Sumati Mutatkar: 

The first paper was contributed by 
Dr (Ms) Sumati Mutatkar, who read 
out her essay entitled “The Problem 
of Present-day Music Education (in 
India): Transition from Oral to 
Institutionalized Training’. 


3. Paper by Alla Grigoryeva: 

3.1 The second paper presented to 
the session was contributed by Dr 
(Ms) Alla Grigoryeva. In introduc- 
ing her paper, Ms Grigoryeva began 
by expressing her gratitude to the 
organizers for their warm welcome. 
While she was more than sure that 
this Seminar would immensely help 
both India and the Soviet Union 
through a fruitful exchange of ideas 
and a comparison of notes, she 
referred particularly to Dr Narayana 
Menon’s paper which, she said, had 
drawn the attention of everyone pres- 
ent at this Seminar to a universal 
problem, the problem of tradition 
and modernity, a problem that has 
been assuming unprecedented com- 
plexities in the unsettling conditions 
of modern-day living. While we all 
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realize, she said, that without tradi- 
tion there can be no modernity, we 
should consider the issue as an emi- 
nently dialectical problem. 

3.2 Ms Grigoryeva then read out 
extracts from her paper entitled "The 
Music of Soviet Composers— 
Younger Generation—Creativity in 
Young Soviet Composers’. She also 
added to her arguments by playing a 
few recorded fragments from certain 
musical compositions. 


4. Discussion: 

4.1 Dr Vladimir Zak opened the 
discussion by congratulating both 
the contributors for raising impor- 
tant issues. Dr Sumati Mutatkar’s 
paper, he said, had raised such an 
importante issue of music education 
in India that there could be very well 
an Indian national congress devoted 
to the problem. It’s only the other 
day that there was a large conference 
in Soviet Russia on a like problem. 
Ms Mutatkar’s paper had convinced 
him, Zak said, that many of the prob- 
lems of music education were com- 
mon to India and the Soviet Union. 
The paper by Dr Alla Grigoryeva on 
its part had made a brave attempt to 
traverse immense ground from the 
music of the Soviet Orient to the 
music of the Soviet West to the music 
of India. There could well bea full- 
fledged Seminar on the problem, he 
said. If his Indian colleagues were 
interested, Zak suggested, there could 
bea full-scale conference in which he 
could bring forth a lot of recorded 
music which would illustrate how 
certain Soviet composers been ableto 
bring together the principles of 
European symphonic music and 
Eastern musical thought. 

4.2 Dr Givani Mikhailov wished 
to know why Ms Mutatkar had dis- 
tinguished the oral from the institu- 
tionalized form of training. Oral 


tradition, he said, can be very well 


institutionalized. Reacting to the 
question, Dr (Ms) Premlata Sharma 
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pointed out that the institutionalized 
form of training in music meant here 
training through organized institu- 
tions, through schools, colleges, uni- 
versities etc. 

4.3 Dr R. Sathyanarayana wanted 
at this stage to refer to the process of 
institutionalization .of music train- 
ing in his part of the country. Full of 
appreciation of the work done in this 
sphere by Krishna Rao Wodeyar IV, 
whom he called a ‘‘a visionary king 
of Mysore”, Sathyanarayana recount- 


“ed in some detail the many-sided 


efforts of this ruler to institutionalize 
music education in Mysore—how 
Krishna Rao started during the first 
decade of this century a musicschool 
in his own palace where students 
from ordinary homes used tocometo . 
take lessons from the court musi- 
cians who were very renowned artists 
and who had every freedom to select 
their own pupils and chart out their 
own mode of instruction; how the 
king also introduced Hindustani 
music and its teaching in the Mysore 
court and how he invited such stal- 
warts of Hindustani music as 
Nathan Khan and Haider Khan and 
how he was pleased to award hgno- 
rific titles to Ustads Faiyaz Khan and 
Vilayat Khan; how he introduced 
three bands of Carnatic, Hindustani 


_ and Western music; how he provided 


facilities to young students to learn 
the technique of playing such exotic 
instruments as saxophone, clarinet, 
harp etc.; how he was the first in 
India to introduce music courses for 
women at the Maharani High 
School at Mysore at a time when 
singing or playing in public was 
taboo for girls; how the great king 
likewise entered music in the curt! 
culum of the first course at the San- 
skrit College; how he attempted to 
persuade his court musicians tolearn 
Notations from visiting musicians; 
or how indeed the Mysore Palace 
soon became a large storehouse of 
notations for countless Carnatic 
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songs, some of them being even a 
hundred years old. 


4.4 Dr Narayana Menon then 
added, as acomplement to Sathyana- 
rayana’s story of Mysore, that similar 
promotional activities in the field of 
music education, although on a 
lesser scale, were carried out by the 
Travancore Palace. Taking issue 
with Dr Sumati Mutatkar'’s view 
about the very low status held by pro- 
fessional musicians in society, Dr 
Menon also said that this was defj- 
nitely not the case in South India 
where musicians were known by 
such respected terms as vidwans, 
acharyas, bhagvats etc. What Ms 
Mutatkar suspected might have been 
true of a particular period—the period 
between the 16th and 19th centuries. 
The older tradition existent in the 
whole of India was to regard the 
musidans with respect and honour. 

4.5 Referring to the question of 

notations and Indian music, Dr 
Mukund Lath informed the 
audience that the kind of notations 
now in use in India could be found in 
the texts of the 7th and 8th centuries. 
The approach to the problem of 
notation, he said, had been the same. 
What however is more important 
than writing down the notations is to 
grasp what a competent musician 
used to do in the past; when the latter 
listened to some music, he would 
immediately make notations of that 
music, including its finer nuances, 
in his own mind, thanks to his ana- 
iytical training. This, Lath added, is 
becoming rare these days. Also, with 
the development of recording facili- 
Hes, thesystem of writin ig down nota- 
tons had lose its importance. 
: 4.6 Dr (Ms) Sumati Mutatkar 
intervened at this stage to state that 
it's the linking of sounds with sym- 
bols that makes up notations. Identi- 
fying the notes in a song and writing 
down its notations are altogether dif- 
ferent matters. 
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5. Dr Narayana Menon then thank- 
ed both the speakers of the session, 
which thereupon ended with a vote 
of thanks to the Chair. 


E. Third Session 


1. The third session of the 
Seminar held in the morning of 9 
April was jointly presided over by Dr 
Vladimir Zak and Dr Ashok Ranade. 
Three papers were presented to it. 


2. Paper by Elena Vasilchenko: 

The first paper under the title 
‘Musical Indology in Russia’ pre- 
sented to the session was contributed 
by Dr (Ms) Elena Vasilchenko, who 
read out her paper. 


3. Discussion: 

3.1 At the outset, Dr Ashok 
Ranade, co-chairman of the session, 
briefly summed up the major points 
of the paper and thanked Ms Vasil- 
chenko for providing information 
especially on Geresani Lebedev’s stu- 
dies on Indian music which are not 
much known in this country, the 
work of Russian composers with 
regard to both the North and the 
South Indian musics, particularly in 
the field of imagery, and the instruc- 
tional model of Indian music and 
culture prepared by Givani Mikhai- 
lov. Ranade expressed the hope that 
the interest shown in various aspects 
of Indian music by Soviet specialists 
would continue to grow steadily. 

3.2 Dr Premlata Sharma sug- 
gested to Ms Vasilchenko that the 
name of Hazrat Inayat Khan Sufi (d. 
1926), who was himself a musician 
and who visited Russia, be induded 
in her paper. As Elisabeth de Kees- 
ing’s biography on Inayat Khan was 
written entirely from the standpoint 
of Sufi idealism, it might be felt 
necessary, Ms Sharma also sug- 
gested, to provide some details on the 
Hazrat’s musical activities in Russia. 


3.3 Ms Vasilchenko at once 
responded but regretted that she had 
been unable to trace any documen- 
tary evidence of the Hazrat’s musical 
activities in Russia. Perhaps no such 
evidences exist, she said, as Inayat 
Khan had visited Russia before the 
revolutionary uprising of 19]7. 

3.4 Dr Narayana Menon then pro- 
vided some information on Inayat 
Khan’s family. 

3.5 Dr R. Sathyanarayana wanted 
to express his gratitude to Ms Vasil- 
chenko for her account of Dr Mikhai- 
lov’s work. He however wished to 
know more about Mikhailov’s the- 
ory regarding the increasing and 
decreasing energy time in Indian 
music and wondered if somecollabo- 
ration from the Indian side would 
not help extend Mikhailov’s work. 
As Ms Vasilchenko had mentioned 
the contributions of Max Mueller 
from Germany, Sathyanarayana 
thought one should in this connex- 
ion also mention the work on Indian 
music done in England by Arnold 
Bake, Bake's pupil John Marr and 
Marr’s pupil Richard Widdess. 

3.6 Dr Mukund Lath wanted to 
know if uanslations of the work 
done in Russia on Indian music were 
available. He was particularly 
impressed, he said, by the work done 
by Soviet scholars on the musical 
materials of Vedic texts, which 
indeed is a difficult work. He was 
also impressed, he said, by Mikhai- 
lov’s treatment of the musical cul- 
tures of the world, which is 
refreshingly different from what Eth- 
nomusicology, a present-day craze, 
stands for. 

3.7 Ms Vasilchenko replied that 
not much work done in Russia was 
published in English. It’s only 
recently, she said, that the practice of 
introducing a brief summary in Eng- 
lish had been started. The tradition 
of analyzing the musical aspects of 
Vedic texts, she also pointed out, is 
not existent in Russia. 
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3.8 It’s very surprising, Dr Givani 
Mikhailov added at this stage,. that 
although there had been a lot of 
Vedic studies in the Soviet Union, 
scholars there had not tried to ana- 
lyze the sounds of the Vedas. He 
would very much like t6 understand 
this Vedic music so that he could 
pass on the information to others in 
Russia. The notion of decreasing 
energy time, he pointed out, does not 
constitute a theory. This is just a meta- 
phor which he had used to help other 
musicians understand what is actu- 
ally meant in India. The Indian mus- 
ical terms, when given in English, 
are often difficult for a Western stu- 
dent to grasp. Thus for example the 
term ‘improvisation’, which is used 
in a very special sense in connexion 
with Indian music, is very confusing 
for Western students because this 
term means something quite differ- 
ent in Western music. The proper 
explication of Indian musical termi- 
nology, in order that it can be useful 
for Western students, calls fora scien- 
tific approach. 

3.9 One of the problems faced by 
Soviet scholars in studying Indian 
music, Dr Narayana Menon said, 


~ probably stems from the tendency to 


view India as one unit. A variegated 
culture, India is difficult to under- 
stand and calls for serious study 
which can produce meaningful 
works and not those quick books 
born out of some romantic misun- 
derstanding of Indian life and writ- 
ten on subjects from snake-charmers 
to legendary musicians. As for term1- 
nology, this is an important matter 
in studying any musical system. And 
in India the same term may mean 
different things in different parts. 
Take for example suddha svaras. 
Suddha svaras in North India arenot 
the suddha svaras of the South. Like 
wise suddha ri is used differently in 
different parts of India. No doubt, 
there should be some terminological 
uniformity; and there have been 
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some attempts to achieve that. As for 
the term ‘improvisation’ when ap- 
plied to Indian music, the least one 
can say about it is that it is a bad 
term. It does not, to be sure, convey 
what it should convey—creative 
music. We badly need another word 
to convey this meaning as we under- 
stand it in India. 


4. Paper by Tatyana Morozova: 
The second paper presented to this 
third session of the Seminar was con- 
tributed by Dr (Ms) Tatyana Moroz- 
ova, who read out her paper entitled 
‘Some Aspects of a Joint Study of 
Indian and Soviet Music Cultures’. 


5. Discussion: 

5.1 As co-chairman, Dr Ashok 
Ranade first briefly analyzed the sa- 
lient points of Ms Morozova’s paper 
and thought it would be a good idea 
to include her suggestion on nota- 
Uons in the final recommendations 
of the Seminar. 


5.2 Dr (Ms) Alla Grigoryeva also — 


expressed her appreciation of Ms 
Morozova’s recommendations about 
notations, While appreciating both 
the Papers presented till then that 
morning, Dr Vladimir Zak fully 
agreed with Ms Morozova about the 
need to bring out notations of India 
music. 

5.3 Dr Mukund Lath however 
Pointed out the difficulties of con- 
Verting intonations into. notations, 
although he agreed that in this mat- 
ter tape-recorders might help. Dr Zak 
fully agreed with Dr Lath in this 
Tegard. The latter then referred tothe 
me of kdku or intonation in 
ndian musical theory. Thus, Abhi- 
isriaceciag speaks of yantra-kaku or 
: nations of different instruments, 
anne ku or intonations of different 
“nguistic areas, kshetra-kadku or 
iMtonations of different human 

ings etc. 

5.4 At this point, a member of the 


audience intervened to. state that. 
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singing or playing Indian music in 
accordance with certain set notations 
would destroy its essential beauty 
and charm. Alas, there would be no 
longer the pleasure of listening tothe 
same raga differently every timel 

5.5 At this Ms Morozova admitted 
that not everything in Indian music 
could be written down in the form of 
notation. However, notations as 
such, she said, are not music, but 
they are a means, a passway, to 
music. Wimess in this connexion 
Pandit Bhatkhande’s magnificent 
attempt to write down in the system 
he had devised the notations of var- 
ious songs he had collected. No 
doubt different musicians would 
sing these songs differently; but the 
notations are apt to provide an essen- 
tial minimum structure which is 
very necessary for understanding and 
grasping the inner reaches of India’s 
musical culture. In the same way, 
Morozova added, the Soviet special- 
ists may prepare notations, say, of 
Slavic or Russian songs for their use 
in India. 

5.6 Even in the totally composed 
music, Dr Vladimir Zak pointed out, 
there always remains the individual 
touch provided by the musician per- 
forming it. For, indeed, notations by 
themselves are not music. Again, for 
another example, certain kinds of 
Russia’s peasant songs have not been 
yet put down in notation because of 
their exceedingly slow speed—and 
this despite all attempts of the fast 
two hundred years. Sometimes you 
have ten sub-scores of such songs; 
and now in the Soviet Union steps 
are being taken, Zak informed the 
audience, to publish these notations 
and then to supplement them by 
bringing out records. 


6. Paper by Premlata Sharma: 

6.1 Dr (Ms) Premlata Sharma then 
presented her paper under the title 
‘Interaction between Laksana (Des- 
criptive and Prescriptive Formula- 
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tion) as Handed Down in the Oral 
and Written Traditions’. While read- 
ing out her paper, Dr Sharma also 
explicated several statements of her 
essay and added certain illustrations 
to sharpen her arguments. 

6.2 Thus for example Vice- 
Chancellor (Ms) Sharma began. her 
talk with an explication of the term 
laksana which occupies a key place in 
her paper. Laksana, she said, consti- 
tutes a_ terminological _ prob- 
lematic; but of course terminology 
cannot exist by itself. The formation 
of terminology, which is a set of 
terms determining the bounds of cer- 
tain concepts, notions, categories, 
paradigms etc. related to a particular 
theoretical problematic, is preceded 
by a whole process of conceptualiza- 
tion, abstraction and generalization. 
It’s this process which culminates in 
terminology representing a particu- 
lar set of terms. In Indian musical 
theory all these terms come under the 
umbrella of laksana, which is a very 
comprehensive term. Implying a 
subject-object relationship, Sharma 
then said that the ‘counterpart’ of 
laksana is laksya.1f laksanadefinesa 
set of terms, she said, then the object 
of that definition is laksya, The major 
thesis of her brief paper, she then 
added, is that there is no essential 
contradiction between the oral tradi- 
tion (mainly related to performance/ 
practice) and the written tradition 
(mainly theory) in Indian music. The 
object of the paper was to sustain the 
thesis by an analysis of laksana. 

6.3 Sharma also offered a brief 
explication of the term loka. This 

- term, which implies popular usage, 
is a very comprehensive, even a 
loaded, term, she said. While we 
often fail to grasp the wide field 
covered by the term loka, we also 
sometimes tend to equate it with the 
English term “folk’, which is utterly 
wrong. Loka implies whatever is in 
use at the popular level; it does not 
imply, to be sure, either a low or a 
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high tradition. Recall that Somana- 
tha in the Raga-Vivodha, a 17th cen- 
tury text, tells us that while the 
Sanskrit word for ra ga-classification 
is mela, the word that was in popular 
use is thata.For Somanatha, both the 
terms are equally acceptable; he does 
not imply that one or the other is an 
inferior term and is hence apt to be 
rejected. 

6.4 After reading out the first 
paragraph of her paper, Vice-Chancel- 
lor (Ms) Sharma referred to the cele- 
brated Samgita Rating kara, an early 
13th century text. Therein we find, 
she said, on the one hand such raga- 
nomenclatures as Suddha Sadharita, 
Suddha Kaisika etc., which are San- 
skrit words and on the other hand 
such raga-names as Takka, Bottaetc., 
which are loka words. We have also. 
such nomenclatures of mixed origin 
as Takka-Kaisika. Evidently, there 
was then a regular interaction between 
the two sets of terminology. Such was 
also the case with the kind of ragas 
known those days as Bhasa aswell as 
with the names of the talas in use. 
Sharma then added several other ill- 
ustrations with, regard to the names 
of the compositional types or Pra- 
bandha-s and their sub-varieties, the 
nomenclatures of compositions for 
drums or Vadya Prabandha-s, the 
designations of Sthdyas, the names of 
musical instruments including drums 
etc. which all show, she said, that 
there was no dichotomy between the 
two traditions, although admittedly 
the oral tradition of performance 
might have occupied a more impor- 
tant place in a performing art like 
music. © 

6.5 To sustain her thesis that there 
existed, objectively speaking, a con- 
tinuous process in which laksana 
tended to modify itself to match with 
the changing laksya, Sharma again 
referred to Sarigita Ratndkara. The 
author of this work, she said, classifies 
the rdgas into two categories—those 
which existed previously or purva- 
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prasiddha ragas, and those which 
were in current use or adhuna prasid- 
dha ra gas. This is the way, she obser- 
ved, in which laksana would tend to 
become fit for the changing laksya, 

thus implying not exactly a dialecti- 

cal relationship between the two, but 

a relationship in which the latter, 

laksya, would set the pace. Admittedly, 

laksana might often tend to conserve 
the tradition; but when it is superse- 

ded, it is not altogether discarded, for 

it retains its place in records. 

6.6 While referring to the song- 
texts available in manuscripts and 
the performance tradition as the 
main repository of laks ana in the oral 
tadition, Dr Sharma mentioned two 

- published song-texts particularly: 
Kitab-i-Nauras by Ibrahim Adil 
Shah II of the Deccan during the 16th 
century, a compilation of dhrupad 
compositions; and Sahasarasa, a 
compilation of a thousand old dhru- 
pads collected from the oral tradition 
and brought out in the 47th century. 
Surprisingly enough, these compila- 
tions often referto Samgita Ratna kara 
as wel) as Matanga, an author of the 
8th or 9th century; these also contain 
references to the concept of Pra- 
bandhas, ra-gas, ta las etc. These song- 
texts thus have tried to preserve the 
guru-Sisya-parampara in both the 
oral and written traditions. 

6.7 In discussing the question of 
‘modernity’, Sharma added that if 
modernity meant alienation, impact 
of industrialization etc., then the 
impact of modernity had been Jess 
marked in India compared to the 
Western world. However, one can 
rediscover ‘tradition’ in India’s 
modern-day context, she said, only 
through inter-disciplinary studies. 
For the tradition of laksana in the 
musical world of India is very much 
interlinked with other such disciplines 
as dyurveda (the science of medicine), 
vedanta, tantra, philosophy, gram- 
Mar, literature etc. 
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7. Discussion: 

7A After summarizing che main 
point of the paper, Dr Ashok 
Ranade, co-chairman, described it as 
a highly technical discourse. The 
paper is apt to generate, he said, con- 
troversies and criticisms among the 
Indian scholars as it pertains to the 
historical problems of Indian music. 
However, certain genera] statements 
of the paper might interest the Soviet 
participants as well. 

7.2.The first to react was Dr R. 
Sathyan:rayana who said he would 
supplement what Dr Sharma had 
said. The process of transmission, 
whether oral or textual, proceeds at 
two levels, he observed. What Ms 
“Sharma has termed ‘descriptive’ is 
largely a matter of codification of 
both the contemporary musical and 
archival materials. And the descrip- 


tion of contemporary music may later 
pass on as a Jaksana text. It's very 


necessary, Sathyanarayana said, that 
when we deal with musicological 
texts, we should stratify both thedes- 
cription and the prescription. The 
prescriptive portion appearsto relate 
to that aspect of music which is 
sought to be retained without any 
change and which later on comes to 
be known as gandharva, as the 
marga, the kambala, the kapala 
and so on, or as the so-called jats 
ragas. So we have in the textual 
tradition an attempt to preserve the 
present all che time and to bring the 
past to the present. 
In this connexion, Dr Sathya- 
narayana referred totwo other terms— 
.marga and desi. The latter is a verna- 
qularized term,very near to what bhasa 
means. It appears that there had been 
in India in ancient times a serious 
attempt to classicalize theregional or 
exotic or folk or autochthonous us- 
ages of the desi variety, the very first 
edificatory attempt of such kind being 
the celebrated Brihaddesi. Take, again, 
the word matu, which is an important 
contribution to the desi usage; this 
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was originally a Kannada word. 
Sthdya, referred to by Ms Sharma, isa 
Sanskritized version of the word 
thaya, just as the word sthana isa deri- 
vation from thana. Adding further 
examples of this type, Sathyanarayana 
then arrived at the issue of song- texts, 
mentioned by Ms Premlata Sharma. 
He referred to a few among the many 
sources available in this regard in 
South India, wherein one can find 
even the notations of songs in use 
during the 16th, 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. Thus, for example, Mss. No. 
971 held at the Mysore Oriental Lib- 
Yary contains the notations of sudali-s 
which are not usually ‘found any- 
where'else. In this connexion, Sathya- 
Narayana mentioned Thyagaraja’s 
songs transcribed into staff-notation, 
which are available in Chinnaswami 
Mudaliar’s work. 


7.3 At this point, Dr Narayana 
Menon intervened to say that he 
would once again draw the attention 
of the participants to the concluding 
part of his paper. Let us remember, 
he said, that modernization does not 
mean westernization. For us, moder- 
nization entails the fullest use of our 
great tradition in the context of 
today. What does westernization 
mean to us? It implies imitating, bor- 
rowing idioms and techniques and 
so on, which are alien to us, 

7.4 M's necessary, a member of the 
audience said, that when we speak of 
old Sastras or laks ana terminologies, 
we should try to relate them as far as 
possible to the present-day context. 
For instance, while Dr Premlata 
Sharma has given us, he said, an 
excellent exposition of prabandha- 
orchestration, it would have been 
very helpful had she related it to 
present-day practices. 

7.5 In reply, Ms Sharma said she 
was sorry that she had been mis- 
understood. For one thing, she did 
not mention anything about an in- 
strumental ensemble; her mention of 
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va dya-prabandha was related only to 
drums. For another, the object of her 
paper was not to relate laksana to the 
present-day practices, which problem 
could very well be the subject-matter 
of a full-fledged essay. In the paper 
presented to the present Seminar, she 
had limited herself to the problem of 
how the laksanas were handed down 
in our tradition through two chan- 
nels—written and oral. 


7.6 At this stage, Professor Givani 
Mikhailov asked if there existed a 
comprehensive work on the regional/ 
popular and formal/theoretical ter- 
minologies related to Indian music. 
Ms Sharma replied that a project on 
the correspondence between the 
scholastic and popular terminologies 
in the field-of Indian music was sub- 
mitted long ago by Banaras Hindu 
University to the University Grants 
Commission. She hoped that the pro- 
ject would take off within six months 
or so. The object of this projec, she 
said, is to catalogue these termino- 
logies in a dictionary of music. 

7.7 Dr R. Sathyanarayana added 
that one such work relating to Hin- 
dustani music has been recently pub- 
lished by Jnanpith in New Delhi. 
Thereupon Dr Ashok Ranade pointed 
out that this publication was the 
Hindi version of late Bimalakanta 
Raichaudhury’s well-known diaion- 
ary of music called Bharatiya Samgit- 
kosa, written in Bengali. Ranade also 
mentioned a three-volume work on 
the musical terms of Carnatic music. 

7.8 Sathyanarayana then referred 
toa few more works of the sameclass 
including one in Telugu as well as 
Ramkrishna Kavi’s Bharatkosa, All 
these works, he pointed out, belong 
more or less to the genre of diction- 


_ aries or encyclopaedias. 


79 It’s true, Ranade said, that we 
do not have any comprehensive work 
on musical terminology. But that 
does not entitle us to keep on waiting 
for a masterpiece to come out one 
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fine morning. The least that we can 
do now is to collect the various glos- 
saries, which are plentiful for at least 
the 19th century, and start working 
on them. These glossaries were writ- 
ten in different periods; so we may 
reasonably expect to form an impres- 
sion of their usage in different peri- 
ods of time. Needless to say, no one 
can deny the historical value of such 
a work, 

7.10 Highly impressed as he was 
by the theoretical problematic of 
Premlata Sharma's discourse, Dr 
Viadimir Zak stated that her analysis 
of the relationship between language 
and music, between the sound of 
speech and the mode of music, had 
raised a vitally important point 
which concerns Soviet musicology as 
well. Unfortunately this area, he 
said, still remains largely unre 
searched. The problem of musical 
sound ought to be treated alongside 
the problem of polyseme, words hav- 
ing more than, one meaning, if we 
wish to grasp the import of sound 
itself. 

7.11 Dr Mukund Lath, who descri- 
bed himself as a student oflaksana-sas-, 
va, said that it’s necessary to refer to 
Parsvadeva's work in a discussion on 
the problem of interaction between 
the terms used by the practising musi- 
Clans and those used in the Sastras. 
Parsvadeva, Lath pointed out, uses 
the term bhandir bhaga to denote the 
terms used by the practising musicians. 
Two problems are connected with 
Our understanding of the sastras— 
first, the historical aspect i.e. the 
Question of the nature of our music 
of the past; and second, the question 
of how we should relate what we 
gather from the Sdstras to the musical 
Pradtices of today. Our Sastras, Lath 
said, provide us with an excellent 
analytical tradition. Music being a 
Performing art, all music is prayoga- 
bradhana i.e. overdetermined by per- 
formance; this simple point however 
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holds a special importance for Indian 
music. In Indian music, except for 
certain ground-rules, we improvise 
our music indeed a lot is left to the 
performing musician himself. How 
can we then analyze a music that is 
predominantly — improvisational? 
Here our Sastras can offer us a lot of 
cues, indeed some good leads. For 
example, Bharata, the first to codify 
the technique of drum-playing, does 
not provide any notations but gives 
us an analytical term called matrika 
ie. the basic sounds that can be pro- 
duced in drums; then he explains 
how these can be combined. This, 
Lath observed, should be also the 
approach of a laksanakara. Nowadays 
there isa lot of confusion among the 
‘musicians about the role of a laksana- 
kara. It is usually expected that a 
laksanakara should bea top-class per- 
former as well. Moreover, the practis- 
ing musicians themselves are not al- 
ways well disposed towards the 
laksana-sastras. One thing should be 
made clear in this connexion, that a 
codifier need not necessarily bea great 
performing musician; he should of 
course know his art of codification. 

7.12 Dr Ashok Ranade thereupon 
thanked Dr Mukund Lath for rightly 
confronting a persistent confusion. 
Indeed; a lexicographer need not 
necessarily be a great litterateur. He 
should of course know how to codify 
and what to codify. 

7.13 Dr (Ms) Sumati Mutatkar at 
this point requested Ms Premlata 
Sharma to elaborate her point that 
Indian music cannot be studied apart 
from its relationships with other dis- 
ciplines. In response Ms Sharma first 
mentioned the Sarngita-Ratna kara’s 
references to ayurveda, which appear 
to have been made in three contexts— 
the purely musical context, the mus- 
ical prabandha, and musical com- 
positions. The image—rupaka—hee 
is prabandha-purusa. Witness, Ms 
Sharma said, that prabandha is refer- 
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red to as purusa, the human being 
with limbs. Here six limbs are men- 

tioned—two eyes, two hands and two 

feet. Incidentally, the Indian prefer- 

ence for 6, she observed, appears to 

have been quite well entrenched and 

has percolated to various disciplines. 

Thus, the vedas have 6 angas; the 
prabandhas have also 6 angas; and in 

dance as well we have 6 angas. If we 

keep this in mind, she said, we are 

likely to form a better grasp of the 

formulation. Prabandha-purusa is 

described in terms of 6 angas and 

dhatus. Now, dhatu or humus, ifyou 
like, is a concept of ayurveda, accord- 

ing to which the human body is made 
up of three dhatu-s. These are va ta or 
the element of air i.e. all the elements 

in motion in the human body; kafa 

or the static elements in the human 

body like the bones etc.; and pitta, 

literally bile, which signifies energy, 

the energy of fire. Now, Samgita- 
Ratnakara categorizes human voices 
in terms of the constituents of the 
human body. Some people have pitta- 

dominant constitution; some have 

kafa and some vd ta in predominance. 
Hence, as a result, there are three basic 

types of human voice; and Sarigita- 
Ratnakara enumerates the qualities 
of each of these. 

The author of Samgita-Ratnd kara, 
Ms Sharma continued, refers to the 
production of sound which, accord- 
ing to Indian concepwualization, is 
first observed in the human body, and 
then in instruments. This is what has 
been first stated by Bharata. Accord- 
ing to the author of Samgita- 
Ratnakara, since sound is basically 
produced in human body, one should 
study the body to study sound. He 
then describes, in terms of the dyur- 
vedic presuppositions, the genesis of 
the human body from the momentof 
conception to the momentof birth. A 
very obvious relation is thus establish- 
ed, Ms Sharma observed, between 
ayurveda and the samgita-sastras. 
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This is an insight immanent in our 
tradition which we can overlook only 
at our own peril. 

In grammar, she said, take these 
two terms—svara and pada. Here 
svara means vowels; and in music it 
stands for notes. Now, . Sanskrit 
grammar postulates that a vowel is 
called a svara because it can sustain 
itself; it is thus fundamenially unlike 
the consonants which need the sup- 
port of-others. This concept of self- 
sufficiency of svaras has been first 
applied in music by Abhinavagupta. 
For him, the self-sufficiency of svara 
in music reflects its autonomy, its 
power to sustain itself without any 
externa) reference. Then, take the 
term pada, In grammar pada repres- 
ents a word that has meaning, made 
so by the addition of a suffix or 
vibhakti. In music pada iepresents the 
syllabic content of the sound, which 
may or may not be meaningful. Thus 
in music you may have such mean- 
ingless sounds as nom, tom and so 
on. This signifies music’s need for 
syllabic sounds. Pada thus reflects 
the unity of syllabic and tonal 
sounds in our musical tradition. 
Even when a person does not want to 
produce by his voice any linguistic 
phoneme but opens his mouth, he 
may produce in music some vowel 
sounds like a, i, u etc. ina tonal line. 
I's only in instruments that we need 
some kind of strokes or rubbing, 
which has been identified in Indian 
tradition as one consonant or the 
other. However, this whole unity of 
sound, whether in language or 7 
music, is a concept that takes us back 
to grammar, yoga and so on in the 
Indian tradition. 

8. The session ended with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair. 


F. Fourth Session 


1. The Seminar’s fourth — 
was held in the afternoon of 9 APT! 
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and was jointly presided over by Dr 
(Ms) Alla Grigoryéva and Dr (Ms) 
Sumati Mutatkar. Two papers were 
presented to it. : 


2. Paper by Givani Mikhailov: 

The first paper presented to the 
session was contributed by Professor 
Givani K Mikhailov, who read out 
his essay under the title ‘South Asian, 
East European and Central Asian 
Civilizations: Common Features and 
Specificity of Interaction: Evolution 
in the Field of Music Culture’, 


3. Discussion: 

After Dr (Ms) Sumati Mutatkar, 
co-chairperson, briefly summarized 
the major points of Professor Mi- 
khailov’s paper, Dr Mukund Lath 
Tequested the Soviet composer- 
musicologist to enlarge upon his 
Statement that no system of music 
can be self-complete and that a sys- 
tem can only tend to be self-complete 
by borrowing and drawing upon the 
elements of another musical culture. 
No civilization, Dr Mikhailov stated 
in response, is given; a civilization 
grows and develops. A civilization 
signifies a process, an evolution. 
Artistic expression in a civilization is 
likewise nota thing given; it implies 
an objective process. However deve- 
loped might have been the musical 
€xpression in a culture ata particular 
point of time and however elaborate 
might have been the musical theory 
which tends to encapsulate this artis- 
lic expression, they may still lack 
Something to be considered self- 
complete. That is why all musical 
Systems change over time. This 
change, this development, is both a 
subjective and an objective process. 
While the musicians.and the theore- 
ticians do consciously contribute to 
this development, they themselves 
are often influenced by the objective 
Contacts. with other cultures. The 
Objective influence of inter-culture 
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correspondence and interaction in 
the field of musical and other artistic 
expression can never be denied. 


4. Paper by Mukund Lath: 

4.1 The second paper presented to 
the session was contributed by Dr 
Mukund Lath. The title of the paper 
was “Folk and Classical Music: A 
Dichotomy’ that Doesn't Quite 
Work”. 7 

4.2 Before reading his paper, Dr 
Lath explained that the object of his 
Paper was to show that in Indian 
music such commonly accepted clas- 
sificatory nomenclatures as ‘classi- 
cal’ and ‘folk’ are not very 
satisfactory. We should adopt, he 
said, a new classificatory principle 
taking our cue from the ancient mus- 
ical texts of India. 

4.3 In this connexion, Lath 
referred to the very valuable work 
done by Mr Komal Kothari on the 
so-called ‘folk’ music of Rajasthan 
and the musical practices of the Lan- 
gas and the Manganiars there. The 
music of Rajasthan, Lath added, is 
“our richest wadition”. He himself 
had found that young boys belong- 
ing tothe community of professional 
musicians known as the Manganiars 
generally receive the training that a 
student of classical music normally 
receives and can tackle the problem 
of improvisation in our music very 
well from an early age. They do not 
go by any written texts or notation 
systems, Are we then entitled, Lath 
asked, (o classify their music as 
‘folk’? This is but one example, Dr 
Lath added; and there are many such 
musics in India. . 

4.4 While reading out his paper, 
Dr Lath made several intercalations 
and offered various comments. 
Thus, for example, he referred to the 
usual translation of loha-sarmgit as 
‘folk music’ in India. While classical 
music, he said, is often designated as 
Sastriya samgit whichis not a bad 
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practice although the old nuances of 
the term are no longer in use, the 
word loka, as Dr (Ms) Premlata 
Sharma had shown earlier, carries a 
very different meaning than what is 
conveyed by the word ‘folk’. Loka 
should never be contrasted to the 
term ‘high’; its opposite is Sastra or 
veda. The real contrast is between the 
lauktha and the vaidika. 

4.5 At one point, Dr Lath stated 
that the question of individual talent 
is as important in Indian tradition as 
it is in other traditions. This, he 
added, is true of the’so-called ‘folk’ 
tradition as well. People used to 
think previously that narrative 
poems and ballads could not have 
been composed by single authors. 
But it is possible to assign the 
authorship of many such composi- 
tions of the folk wadition in India to 
individuals. In the West, Lath also 
stated, classical music is handed 
down in written form and is always 
connected with the prayoga or prac- 
tising tradition. In India, in contrast, 
what is handed down in the sphere of 
classical music is an approach, a 
classical approach. 


4.6 At another stage, Dr Lath 
stated that while wé generally speak 
of the Carnatic and the Hindustani 
traditions in our music, we do not 
always recognize other traditions in 
this sphere, for example the Odissi 
tradition. The musical traditions of 
Assam, Bengal and Orissa were also 
connected with the Sarngita-Ratna kara 
of the 13th century, hesaid. In archi- 
tecture the Eastern and Western tradi- 
tions are recognized in the texts besides 
the Northern and Southern traditions 
of India. And all these waditions 
interact with dne another. 

4.7 Dr Lath also explained the 
meaning of the term alap. This is 
important, he said, because it is this 
which helps us in classifying our 
music. A lép isa kind of improvisation, 
Lath stated. But of course the notion 
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of alap is very much connected with 
the notion of raga. It’s through the 
alap that a raga is elaborated. A raga 
without an aldp or,equally. analap 
without a raga is meaningless. These 
are interconnected terms. The 15th 
century theoretician Kallinatha, who 
wrote a commentary of Samgita- 
Raina kara, distinguishes ara ga from 
a song by saying that a song can be- 
come a 1a@ga only when ten charac- 
teristics of the laksanas are applied 
to it. And if the song can be turned 
into a raga,then a lap can be done on 
it, Dr Lath said. lap is of two kinds. 
One is what Dr Lath called “earlier 
alap” wherein the raga itself is elabo- 
rated with the use of tala or rhythm. 
The other is rupaka a lap mentioned 
in the ancient texts. When alap is 
developed within a compositiort, 
Lath added, it is called rupaka la pati. 
4.8 Then Dr Mukund Lath refer- 
red to the commonly used term ‘semi- 
classical’ which, he said, is “a very 
strange term” indeed. This form has 
two characteristics. First, the form 
having “compositional alap” can be 
called “semi-classical”, for example, 
thumri etc. In this form, unlike in 
dhrupad or khayal,the a lap is not fully 
utilized. The second characteristic of 
this form is that the verse is very 
important here, unlike dhrupad and 
khayal wherein words are but “pegs” 
for the music. Hi 


5. Discussion: 

5.1 Ms Eketerina Dayal began the 
discussion with a few comments on 
methodology. Referring to a well- 
accepted work in the field of Soviet 
Indology called East and West, Ms 
Dayal pointed out that it’s not 
through an analysis of the available 
terms that one could possibly study a 
culture. Terms, she said, are but 
signs and symptoms; at the most they 
could imply merely semiotic 
notions. What on the other hand is 
essential to study the theoretical pro- 
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blematic of a culture is to analyze the 
categories integral to that culture. 
It’s the categories which, she said, 
encapsulate the concepts and ideas 
related to that problematic. It’s “use- 
less”, she added, to try to understand 
the idea of the Sastriya, if it is nota 
mere cosmetic dressing, by the term 
‘dassical’; the idea of the Sastriya 
implies a category which has been 
formed within the very problematic 
of a culture, India’s musical culture. 
It is hence incumbent upon us, she 
said, to study and analyze carefully 
every specific category related to 
Indian music within the omnibus 
framework of India’s musical cul- 
ture, in other words its structural spe- 
cificities. It is after this work is done 
that we can possibly try to find out 
the common features, if there are 
any, of any qwo cultures, Unfortu- 
nately, Ms Dayal said, such a structu- 
ral approach to the study,of the 
Indian musical system has not been 
so far observed at this important 
Seminar. 

Ms Dayal added that her methodo- 
logical criticism was directed not 
merely against Dr Lath’s paper but 
also against the excellent paper pres- 
ented earlier by Vice-Chancellor 
(Ms) Premlata Sharma. This very 
informative paper was based simply 
upon certain terminological oppo- 
Sites. For one thing, most of the terms 
used are almost untranslatable. For 
another, if they imply certain 
immanent categories, these cate¢go- 
ties have not been exposed at all. 
Moreover, one must remember that 
this is an Indo-Soviet Seminar; that 
is to say, there is a Soviet side related 
to it. This bespeaks the need for a 
scholar to try to be very particular 
about his or her references to the cul- 
ture system over which he or she is 
tying to throw light, for the catego- 
Ties of Soviet music are indeed of a 
different planet. Any attempt to 
Make methodological connexions 
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between the two systems must come 
not through references to the two sets 
of terms but through a comparison 
of the categories involved. The word 
alap,after all,is a term; if it impliesa 
category, that has not been explained. 
Such is also the case with such terms 
of Indian music as margi,desiand so 
on. Ms Dayal ended her comments by 
once again urging an analysis of the 
basic categories involved. 


5.2 Dr Mukund Lath wondered 
whether for such a study Ms Dayal 
would not offer certain cues as she 
was familiar with both the Soviet 
and the Indian cultures. Ms Eketer- 
ina Dayal responded by saying that 
such things as margi, dési, loka 
and $dstriya could be explained in 
the context of Indian culture only. 

5.3 Dr Vladimir Zak thought he 
had found confirmation of his theory 
in what Mukund Lath had said. He 
had been working for the last ten 
years, he said, on what may be called 
the theory ‘closed mode’ or ‘non- 
apparent mode’, which postulates 
that certain types of tones can be per- 
ceived first by listening to them as 
these can be recognized first by our 
ears. And now Dr Lath’s paper con- 
vinced him that his research had got 
something in common, particularly 
what is implied by the element of 
alap which can be used without tala 
in a free rhythmic pattern and at 
the same time form part of araga. 
Again, one can use the alap along- 
side the song and ‘it can be used 
with tdlas in a clearly expressed 
rhythmic structure. Possibly then, 
Zak generalized, there is some uni- 
versal law which allows one and the 
same structure to live in entirely dif- 
ferent ways and in different types of 


art. 

5.4 As the main focus of Dr Lath’s 
paper had been the alap,Dr (Ms) 
Premlata Sharma then said, it may be 
necessary to elaborate this theme a 
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litle. A lap literally means, she poin- 
ted out, conversation. However, in 
the ancient texts, as also in the past, 
an dlap would coveralmost everything 
but the pre-composed music; it would 
elaborate a raga, then elaborate it 
alongside the song and along with 
id la, It was a general term. But nowa- 
days it has been restricted to a pre- 
fatory, arhythmic improvisation of 
the raga, which precedes the com- 
position and also goes along with the 
composition. Of course, with the 
composition would go other forms 
of improvisation as well, which have 
different names, e.g. tanas etc. 

5.5 Atthis point, Dr Mukund Lath 
commented that the category of class- 
icism is determined by the potential of 
the dla p within a particular category 
of music. Thereupon Professor T.N. 
Krishnan, who pointed out that dlap 
in Carnatic music went by the name of 
alapana, said that it meant eleboration 
Then he regaled the audience by 
singing the scale of the ra ga Sankara ~ 
bharana and by adding a brief alap- 
ana in that raga, followed by the first 
line of a composition set to ddi-tdla 
and then by some rhythmic improvi- 
sation. Once again Dr Vladimir Zak 
stated that he was glad to find con- 
firmation of his theory of the 'closed 
mode’ in Professor Krishnan’s singing. 

5.6 Dr R. Sathyanarayana at this 
Stage intervened to say that he would 
like to “swing back to the original 
question” which Dr Lath had raised 
on “categorization and terminology”. 
It would be in order, he said, to men- 
tion here that in the field of Indian 
music we have been borrowing terms 
from the West and using them indis- 
criminately; hence the recent-day use 


of such terms as ‘classical’, ‘semi- - 


classical’, ‘light classical’ and so on, 
That is why there was need today of 
evolving alternative terms. Witness 
that Dr Lath was tying to correlate, 
if not equate, the terms ‘classical’ and 
‘folk’ with marga and dési respectively. 
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This equation between ‘classical’ and 
sastric, Sathyanarayana said, is pro- 
blematical. The Sa stric connotes both 
prescription and description. But 
what do the Sastras prescribe here? 
And whatever the prescriptions, do 


- we really follow them? What, Sathya- 


narayana asked, is sastra? If the Sastras 
mean the body of musical treatises - 
handed down to us and not the cor- 
pus of abstractions and concepts, 
then one is compelled to observe the 
changes that have taken place from 
time to time in our musical literature. 
Therefore it is not possible to relate 
theSastras as such with our Sastriya 
samgit.To be sure,Dr Lath himself 
must have experienced this method- 
ological difficulty in trying to corre- 
late these two. 


Again, the word dési has been used 
in different senses in our music, For 
instance, Matanga says that the music 
understood on the one hand by even 
women and children and on the other 
by kings and princes is called dési. 
That is to say, the dés? music was 
appreciated and enjoyed by the laity 
as well as by the royalty. Later on the 
term acquired other nuances. For 
example, in the field of the carnatic 
music of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
the word dési came to mean importa- 
tion; it meant the body of ragas and 
structures taken from the north Indian 
music. Hence the correlation of ‘folk’ 
and dési raises difficulties. Again, 
take the word loka. It is sometimes 
used in a derogatory sense as well. 
The word Joka literally means the 
laity, common men. It also means 
the totality of the people. The attemp- 
ted categorization of a type of music 
by the use of this term is hence pro- 
blematical. Perhaps the best crite- 
rion for classifying our music, Sathya- 


_ Narayana suggested, should be related 


to the degree of sophistication invol- 
ved in a particular type of music, the 
word ‘sophistication’ being taken 
here in the best sense of the term. 
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5.7 Dr Mukund Lath stated in 
response that he had no special fasci- 
nation for the ancient texts nor for 
the terms he had used. He had merely 
tried in his paper to distinguish the 
forms on the basis of their structural 
characteristics. If it is agreed, Lath 
said, that the criterion of the degree 
of sophistication should constitute 
the major classificatory principle, as 
had been ‘suggested by Dr Sathyana- 
rayana, then what is needed is a suffi- 
cient definition of that criterion. 

5.8 We have reached today, Dr 
(Ms) Alla Grigoryeva commented at 
this point, a new level in our critical 
grasp of the present-day cultural 
complexity. And yet the more we 
grasp the problems of a culture, the 
more the problems we appear to con- 
front afresh. For, we wish to under- 
stand our cultures thoroughly and 
critically. That is why our desire to 
differentiate and yet to see through 
the channels of communication. It’s 
not by mere chance, she observed, 
that Dr Zak and other speakers had 
found common channels in ourmus- 
ics. She was sure, she added, that if 
the Indian scholars study Dr Zak’s 
theory of the ‘closed mode’ and the 
concepts immanent in that theory, 
they would all be convinced. 

5.9 Dr (Ms) Sumati Mutatkar, co- 
chairperson, thanked all the partid- 
Pants for contributing to a very 
stimulating discussion. 


6. The session ended with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair. 


G. Fifth Session 


1. Held in the morning of 10 April 
1988, the Seminar’s fifth session was 
jointly chaired by Dr (Ms) Elena 
Vasilchenko and Vice-Chancellor 
(Ms) Premlata Sharma. Two papers 
were presented to the session. 


2. Paper by Ashok Ranade: 
The first paper presented to the 
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session was contributed by Dr Ashok 
Ranade, who spoke on "Music and Its 
Non-musical Uses’. While reading 
out his paper, Dr Ranade also pro- 
vided certain explicatory statements. 


3. Discussion: 

3.1 After mentioning very briefly 
the main points made out in the 
essay, Dr (Ms) Premlata Sharma 
announced ithe paper open for 
discussion. 

3.2 The first to respond was Dr 
Mukund Lath, who stated that there 
are certain musics which are used for 
mental and physical exercises. Of 
these, he said, martial music is a very 
old category. These musics appear to 
have the same function as that of 
industrial music. Is it then necessary, 
he asked, to differentiate industrial 
music from these categories which 
have been in use for a long time? Dr 
Ranade stated in reply that he had 
mentioned in his paper that he had 
extended the range of industrial 
music to include work-songs. Now, 
for all practical purposes, he added, 
martial music and acrobic music are 
work-songs. At this, Ms Premlata 
Sharma wondered whether one 
should not look for a more compre- 
hensive category. Ranade admitted 
that one could of course follow the 
strategy of stipulative definition; but 
since he had extended the range of 
industrial music, the latter would 


include all the aforementioned 


categories. 
3.3 Dr Vladimir Zak then thanked 


Ranade for his very interesting pres- 
entation of a complicated comem- 
porary problem. He was happy. he 
said, to note that music’s therapeutic 
function had long been accepted in 
India, right from the ancient times. 
But the problem that has generated 
today the concept of industria! music 
is now becoming more and more 
complicated. It appears that the 
world today is now tending to 
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become a place in) which musi 
would surround and envelop the 
human being from all sides. Is this 
really a blessing? Probably not in all 
senses. Our ancestors, Zak said, used 
the sound and material of music to 
reach the hearts of men. But what 1s 
happening now? You wake up in the 
morning in the midst of the loud 
sounds of music gushed out by the 
radio. You go out and hear the same 
loud music all around you. Even if 
you leave the earth and board a 
plane, you cannot avoid music. 
There is no silence left anywhere. 
Wherever you go, there is music all 
around you or at least in the back- 
ground. He was not objecting, Zak 
said, to the use of music for therapeu- 
tic and industrial purposes; but why 
should we always and everywhere 
use background music? Let us not 
forget that silence has a function too. 

3.4 Indeed we are, Ranade 
responded, misusing music. There 1s 
no dispute that music should be 
properly used. Loud music often 
shows that music 1s being misused. 
Perhaps much of this problem 1s a 
result of the regimentation and 
mechanization of our day-to-day lite. 
Something must be done about it. At 
this point, Dr Narayana Menon 
informed the audience that when the 
International Music Council started 
to observe the World Music Day, 
many of the important. speakers 
stated that if the Council succeeded 
in devoting this one day to silence, 
that would amount to a_= great 
achievement. 

3.5 A member of the audience at 
this point informed the Seminar that 
some years ago a research unit at 
Annamalai University not merely 
used music to induce a cow to produce 
more milk but also used the nadas- 
waram andvina to add to the growth 
rate of paddy plants. At this, Ms 
Premlata Sharma confirmed that in 
the special number brought out in 
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1961-62 of the Journal OL Banara 
Hindu University the said Anais 
lai Unit had contributed an illus 
trated papel On the effects Of mus 
upon the growth of crops. 

36 Sometimes it seemed to him 
Dr Givani Mikhailov observed, that 
music itself was based more or le 
upon sound because what may |) 
called a culture of sound was ver 
typical of old times. Since the tin: 
when music began to exist as an aj) 
we began to devote more attention: to 
the organization of music than to thy. 
organization Of sound. Yet we mus 
recognize that sound nowadays can 
be regulated in a much better way 
and that people who now specializ: 
In sound know its parameters wel! 
Unfortunately this knowledge is no) 
sull properly used in the organiza- 
tion of music. 

3.7 Dr Mikhailov, Ms Elena \VasiI- 
chenko informed the audience in this 
connexion, offers at the Moscow 
Conservatory a special course on 
sound and the role of sound in ditter- 
ent cultures, analyzing also. the 
Stages through which the transtor- 
mation of sound into music. had 
taken place. Referring then to D: 
Ranade’s paper, Ms Vasilchenko 
complimented the author for pre- 
senting an interesting report. She 
also recalled that she had come acoss 
some years ago a similar theme pres- 
ented to a conference in which the 
matter was treated on the basis of 
examples having been drawn from 
the musics of East Asia as well as 
Southeast Asia. And she added that 
one must recognize how ‘deeply’ 
sound was used by our ancestors to 
meet the demands of many func- 
tions. For example, if you listen to 
the invocations or some such thing 
connected with the ancestor cult of 
Indonesia, you would find that the 
monotony in which the special ora- 
tor is offering his supplications to 
the ancestor for the cure ol a diseased 
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man is not a song; is not music; it’s 
something like crying, mooing, low- 
ing. It’s not simply a performance to 
overawe the people. While aying 
and mooing, the orator must be look- 
ing for a wavelength to reach the 
man's disease; and when he finds it, 
he sings on that wavelength. ‘This 
function of sound we have now lost 
sight of. 


Ms Vasilchenko then referred to Dr 
Ranade’s contention that vocal 
music is superior to instrumental 
music, for the latter is content- 
neutral and is hence much less rich 
than vocal music in culturally spe- 
cific associations. This, she said, is 
hot unexceptionably true. In China, 
for example, vocal music is very sim- 
ple; and instrumental music, with all 
its difficult symbols, is considered fit 
to be accorded the status of ceremon- 
ial music. Or take the orchestra of 
gongs in Southeast Asia, which gives 
you a very special music and not 
merely music, some kind of therapy 
as well. 

3.8 The .general premise, Dr 
Ranade responded, is the instramen- 
tal sound of the same culture. And 
then it is necessary to classify instru- 

.Mental music certain instruments 
which are capable of producing con- 
Gnuous sound and sustained tonal 
Production may be close to the voice. 
Again, one has to go down to details 
and find out the equations. And of 
course instrumental music is capable 
of moving beyond its cultural con- 
fines if it is accessible and appealing 
to the people of other cultures. 

3.9 These are, Dr Givani Mikhai- 
lov commented at this point, inter- 
esting things, although they may not 
be very close to the theme of the 
Paper presented. However, a com- 
Parison between vocal and instru- 
Mental music may be treated more 
Universally. For example, in West 
Asia, South Asia and the Mediterra- 
nean world, the vocalist is often the 
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cultural hero; and it is very difficult 
to find men who play instruments 
competently. But in East Asia and 
Southeast Asia, instruments appear 
to be more sacred than men. In Sou- 
theast Asia particularly, men are 
merely the operators of instruments. 
Indeed in the gamelon men are 
almost nothing. Many Europeans 
think that the gamelon is an orches- 
tra, which is wrong. It’s the instru- 
ments which are the subject and 
which require many hands. And 
these hands are very passive; and in 
many cases the musicians themselves 
would not know even thenameof the 
leader of the ‘orchestra’. The instru- 
ments are dedicated to God; and this 
type of music serves a crucial cultural 
function. 

3.10 The point that Dr Mikhailov 
made, Ms Premlata Sharma observed, 
is that in certain cultures instruments 
are regarded as more sacred than those 
who play the instruments In a certain 
sense, she added, instruments have 
been considered as sacred in Indian 
tradition as well. The author of 
Sartgita-Ratnd kara for examplespeaks 
of vina as a very saced instrument, 
every part of which is the abode of a 
certain god. Therefore, the author 
says, listening to the vind or just touch- 
ing it has a liberating influence. Such 
is also the case with some drums. Of 
course, the idea that different gods 
are manifested in different parts of 
the human body isalsoa very ancient 
idea, going back to the Vedic times. 
This idea is particularly important 
to the tantric doctrines. At this point, 
Dr Mikhailov stated that what he had 
tried to emphasize was that the matter 
is somewhat different in East Asian 
and especially Southeast Asian cul- 
tures, where you would not come 
across any legendary musicians, any 
musical heroes. 

3.11 Dr R. Sathyanarayana then 
wanted to provide some more infor- 
mation on the matter. In the Indian 
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tradition, he said, the predilection to 
regard the human body as a musical 
instrument is very ancient and goes 
back to the Aiteyriya Brahmana, in 
which the human body is compared 
with the vind. There are two kinds of 
vind in music—one, made of wood, is 
called dénavi vind, and the other is 
known as manus: (human) vind. 
These have been frequently referred 
toin the Vedic lore. Some Upanisads 
also speak of the human body as ving. 
Sathyanarayana then ‘referred to 
Ranade’s and Sharma’s observations 
and added that as the song, made up 
of human voice, emanates from the 
human body, it has been accorded the 
highest status in the secular musical 
tradition of India. 


3.12 At this stage, a member of the 
audience related his experience 
while listening to a kind of Tibetan 
music in which a stringed instru- 
ment was playing a few simple notes 
repetitively, creating a magic spell, 
as it were, Sometimes then, he added, 
it so happens that éven though the 
melody or the notes are of very little 
significance, the overall musical 
impact is outstandingly palpable. Dr 
Premlata Sharma responded with 
her statement that a sound when con- 
tinually repeated has a magicspell of 
itsown. ~ 

3.13 Dr Vladimir Zak then said 
that he might be allowed to describe 
a legend which, he was sure, the 
audience would love to hear. God, he 
said with all solemnity, was once 
busy with his self-imposed work of 
making man."He made thef: igure ofa 
man out of clay and then invited the 
soul to enter into the clay body. But, 
alas, the soul was reluctant to do 
that: what's the point in entering 
into an empty vessel? God saw the 
point; so he placed a string inside the 
clay body, from which emerged at 
once an enchanting sound. Happy 
now, the soul readily entered the 
body; and the heart of the first man 
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began to beat. The interesting thing 
about this legend, Zak added, is that 
the instrument which is involved 
here is thé rubab which is equated 
with the man. In view of what has 
been said about the sacredness of cer- 
tain instruments shouldn't we, Zak 
wondered, do something so that the 
instruments could also have their 
souls? 


4. Observations on the Seminar by 
Teryaev: 

4.1 At the stage, on being invited 
by Dr (Ms) Premlata Sharma, co- 
chairperson of the session, Dr Vla- 
dimir Teryaev, leader of the Soviet 
delegation, put forward his consi- 
dered views on the present Seminar, 
now that the conference was nearly 
over. . 
4.2 In the autumn of 1987, the 
Seminar that was held in Moscow as 
part of the Festival of India in the 
USSR was devoted to the theme 
‘Indian musical: art’, which promp- 
ted, Dr Teryaev recalled, a lively 
interest among the specialists work- 
ing in the field as welkas among the 
students and teachers of the Moscow 
Conservatoire and the music gradu- 
ates who had arrived from Lenin- 
grad, Minsk and other cities. It was 
good to see that the presentations to 
and the discussions at the Seminar 
were all related to the given subject- 
matter—the musical art of India— 
and ample light was thrown upon 
the given problem. 

4.3 The present Seminar at Delhi 
being a reciprocative event, the 
Soviet participants expected, 
Teryaev observed, some emphasis 
upon the theme ‘Soviet musical art’. 
What had actually emerged, he pet- 
sonally felt, was evidently a bias at 
this Seminar towards exposing the 
complexities of the Indian musical 
tradition—a fact which was men- 
tioned yesterday by one of the co- 
chairpersons, Dr Ranade. The Soviet 
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delegates were all very grateful for 
thus acquiring some familiarity with 
the Indian musical problems; and 
the discussions and exchanges had 

been mutually enriching. . 

4.4 Yet, Teryaev said, the regret 
remains, for this Seminar had veered 
away from its initial theme, which 
was the musical art of the Soviet 
Union. He did not know, he stated, 
whether there were specialists, musi- 
cologists, teachers and students of 
Russian and Soviet music in India. If 
there were, it would have been mar- 
vellous to have talked to them and 
thus grasped their problems. Even if 
their number was small, something 
could have been done and a way out 
found. 

. 4.5 As the reports from his col- 
leagues have revealed, there is alot of 
interest, Teryaev observed, in the 
Soviet Union in the musical art of 
India. This interest existed in the 
Soviets before the current Festival 
and it would surely exist after the 
Festival. We may not, he said, all 
know one another's language; but 
art and culture are a medium which 
readily transcends the language bar- 
rier. Art brings people closer to each 
other. And it’s through art that we 
can enter the world of the beautiful. 

4.6 Now, Teryaev asked, what is 
the most beautiful thing in our life? 
Of course, our children. Untainted 
and fresh, they are our love and care; 
their youthful and tender bloom is- 
our pride; they are like a fresh wind 
which soars high above a world con- 
taminated. This is not simply a ques- 
tion of striving to reproduce its truth 
ata higher stage. And it is through 
our children's love for music, their 
search for the beautiful, that they, 
our future generations, can arrive at 
this higher truth. Those who are in 
favour of bringing up our children 

-in a milieu in which their love for 
music is continually enrichtd right 
from the nursery stage, Teryaev 
observed, are therefore very. much 
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right. Indeed love for music and fairy 
tales shoukl be imbibed with moth- 
er's milk. 

4.7 If we are able to ensure this, it 
is more than likely, Dr Teryaev 
thought, that very soon our future 
generations.in both India and the 
USSR will be able to communicate 
with each other more freely and to 
appreciate the achievements in this 
or that field of life, culture and art. 

4.8 Referring then to Dr (Ms) 
Sumati Mutatkar's paper, Teryaev 
said that both India and the Soviet 
Union apparently faced certain com- 
mon problems in the sphere of music 
education—the problems of a‘suffi- 
Gent number of trained teachers, 
lack of good musical instruments, 
attitude of the students themselves to 
the traditional as well as modern 
forms of music, and so on. We must, 
he said, solve these problems. We 
will solve them. Of course, all the 
concerned parties must come. for- 
ward. Admittedly, there are certain 
factors which badly affect the well 
being of our people. Nevertheless we 
must try to translate our ideas into 
real-life practice. And we should try 
to find friends and fellow travellers 
in our creative adventure. Dr Teryaev 


- then wished to recite a poem which 


could not possibly be translated; 
however its gist was as follows: 


It’s now night; and you hear the soft 
whispers of the rain falling on the . 
roof. Like a magician, an invisible. 
magician, the rains are playing a 
moonlight sonata amid the night's 
darkness. Oh, what a beautiful 
moment, a moment that enraptures! 
Open the door quickly and come out- 
side into the rain. It’s beautiful moon- 
light, a creation of the great master 
who is bringing forth the candle light 
of luminous fire. 


This poem, Teryaev said, was 
written under the influence of music, 
which has the sterling quality to 
bring out the latent potentialities in 
an individual in any field of human 
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activity, whether scientific or techno- 
logical or artistic or whatever. And 
ultimately it contributes to the gen- 
eral well-being of the people. Time 
passes, and we Shall also pass away. 
But who will come in our place? It's 
time we thought about it. We must 
also recognize that in this age dom1- 
nated by the mass media, technology 
and high speed, it is very difficult to 
continue untarnished and undimi- 
nished the artistic tradition of our 
ancestors. 

4.9 In the Soviet Union at present, 
Teryaev informed the audience, 
there are about 600 pop-music 
groups out of a total of over 5,000 
music groups; and besides there are 
all kinds of performers. The attitude 
of the people to these different kinds 
of music is very diverse. Some are 
nostalgic about the past and would 
-even wish to ban the rock groups. 
But the young people might think 
differently. This is largely a problem 
of the generation gap, the eternal 
problem of fathers and sons. None- 
theless the young people should be 
brought up on the best samples of 
culture. But you cannot create or 
change taste by fiat, by orders from 
above. One should use tact and create 
an objective milieu in which the 
young people will be able to apply 
their critical musical judgement. 


4.10 The craze for rock music 1s 
gradually passing away in the USSR 
as in other parts of the world. More 
and more people are now turning to 
art music. If it is then true that rock 
music 1s now on the wane, who 
knows what will replace it? What 
should the young people do if they 
do not possess a definite taste for 
good music? If indeed they do not 
have such a taste, that is a fault not of 
theirs, but of ours, of the surround- 
ing society. A pity that we parents 
and the society around us do not 
devote enough attention to the 
problem. 
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4.11 But it is not necessary to vet 
depressed. Recall for example that in 
the recent past music has come to 
play a vital role in our fight for 
peace. It has united the musicians o| 
different countries and_= differen; 
nauonalities, as also their differing 
musical styles. Some freedom sones 
have become an international |Jan- 
guage. Music for peace has indeed 
become an action-oriented art. And 
we are all for such music, for such 
art. 

4.12 Finally, Dr Teryaev referred 
to the ongoing Festival of the USSR 
in India. The question to be asked. 
he said, 1s: what does it give to the 
people of India? Have the Soviet per- 
formers and musicians been able to 
draw positive attention of the people 
of this country? For our part, 
Teryaev said, we can provide a posi- 
tive opinion about the Festival of 
India in the USSR. Of course, it 
sometimes happened that some peo- 
ple would leave the hall and would 
not accept this or that Indian musj- 
cian. But these people, Teryaey 
thought, are not a great many in 
number. Possibly their perceptual 
ability is not tuned to the wavelength 
of Indian music; they do not know 
the laws of its composition. They 
would go to the hall for readymade 
entertainment and would not take 
part in the creative process. But by 
and large the people of the USSR. 
Teryaev concluded, felt at one with 
the Indian musicians and 
performers. 


9. Observations by Narayana 
Menon: 

5.1 On being invited by Ms Prem- 
lata Sharma, co-chairperson, Dr 
Narayana Menon, leader of the 
Indian team, stated in response to Dr 
Teryaev’s comments that he would 
readily agree with the latter about the 
bias towards Indian music observed 
at the present Seminar. That's 
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because, he said, there exists an 
imbalance between the two teams. 
The members of the Soviet team 
know far more about Indian music 
and its problems than the members 
of the Indian team know about 
Soviet music. This, Dr Menon added, 
is largely true of other disciplines as 
well. There aré many works of 
serious scholarship. on India 
authored by Soviet writers; but one 
cannot think of more than half-a- 
dozen scholarly works on the Soviet 
Union written by Indian authors. 
This imbalance, Menon said, is to be 
put right as we continue. 


6. Paper by Vladimir Zak: 

6.1 Dr Vladimir Zak, the last 
speaker of the Seminar, began his 
speech by apologizing that he would 
not present his very detailed report 
on ‘Soviet Music—Main Directions 
in the Young Composers of the 
Republics of the Pre-Baltic and Rus- 
sian Federation—Their Imtercon- 
nexion and Interdependency in 
Culture’, which he had prepared ear- 
lier and which the respected leader of 
his delegation had accepted. As he 
was the last speaker, he said, he 
would like to switch over to a prob- 
lem directly linked to the theme of 
the present Seminar; and he des- 
cribed his subject as ‘Some Problems 
of the Reception of Music Today’. 

6.2 A very genteel Frenchman, Dr 
Zak began, once perceived that there 
is only one Juxury in this world—the 
luxury of human communication. 
This, Zak observed, is a great piece of 
speculation. This isa thought which 
is valid for the past, valid for the 
Present, and valid for everyone in 
this planet. Right now, he himself, 
Zak said, is swimming in the luxury 
of communicating with the audience 
Present here. Art is alsoa luxury. But 
the most evident fact about artis that 
it reflects the luxury of our relation- 
ships. An isolated individual could 
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no more have relationships than he 
could speak; he could of course live 
off nature as substance, as do the 
animals. But it’s in society that an 
individual, even the loneliest of the 
individuals, has to build up relation- 
ships just as he has t@ speak with 
others, communicate with others. In 
the present epoch of an ongoing 
scientific-technological revolution, 
the system of communiaation has 
improved tremendously, In our 
childhood days, - Zak recalled, we 
used to hear about the distant fairy- 
land called India; and now we are 
here, after only a few hours’ journey. 
How have such developments, he 
asked, influenced the creative con- 
sciousness of our music composers? 


6.3 What do we know, Dr Zak 
asked, about the influence of the 
Orient upon Western composers? 
Almost nothing. In most cases, only 
outward manifestations exist. How- 
ever, the reality speaks of this power- 
ful influence even in those cases in 
which outward manifestations are 
not apparent. One such example is 
the creative work of the celebrated 
composer Shostakovich, whose 
music imbibed elements of many 
musical cultures of the world. Many 
Soviet musicologists and music 
scholars have seriously worked on 
Shostakovich and his influence 
upon the later composers. Here's 
then a special discipline, which one 
can name as Shostakovichiana; yet. 
not a single work tells us about the 
influence of the East on Shostako- 


‘vich. It is known, though, that, he 


was very close to many people of the 
East. That there existed a connexion 
is undoubted. 

6.4 Take the example of another 
distinguished composer of the mid- 
dle generation, Shchedrin, a typi- 
cally European composer. He had 
studied all the Occidental types of 
music in depth. Yet Shchedrin’s Car- 
men suite offers an example of how 
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he had imbibed the elements of the 
Oriental musical culture. Dr Zak 
then gave the example of the piece, 
which every Soviet child knows. 
What did Shchedrin do here? He did 
not change a single sound nor did he 
play a trick. After the major melodic 
theme of the piece was set in the 
mind of the listeners, the melody was 
suddenly taken out, with the result 
that only the rhythmical background 
remained. Zak was describing his 
first experience with this piece ata 
show. When the melody stopped, he 
could not understand what was hap- 
pening, even though he himself was 
singing the melody in the inner 
reaches of his mind. When after the 
show Zak asked Shchedrin about the 
reason why the latter had suddenly 
taken out the melody, Shchedrin rep- 
lied: “Because I was singing inside 
myself. Everybody should feel the 
music inside himself, just as they do 
in the East.” Zak said that he did not 
understand the matter then. Now 
that he was in the midst of Indian 
musicians, he was beginning to 
understand a fot of things. 





6.5 The musical piece which he 
played as an example at the Seminar, 
Dr Zak added, shows how some 
forms associated with Oriental musi- 
cal thinking have unpredictably 
influenced the creative work of West- 
ern composers. It appears that these 
forms are so varied that these cannot 
be possibly codified. Interestingly 
enough, such an intellectual com- 
poser as Shchedrin could very well 
realize the place wherefrom the 
influence emanates. Some others do 
not understand this; but are nonethe- 
Jess influenced by it. It's the task of 
musicology, Zak observed, to under- 
stand, grasp and evaluate the interre- 
lations between different musical 
cultures. 


6.6 When we speak of interrela- 
Gons between and interactions of 
cultures and their influence on crea- 
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live thinking, we raise a complex and 
important problem of contemporary 
limes, Dr Zak continued. We often 
speak of new thinking. In Russia, for 
instance, they often speak of new 
types of thinking, meaning that we 
Russians, Zak said, have the same 
type of destiny, And that is so, irres- 
pective of whether or not we differ 
amongst ourselves, whether or not 
we are peculiar, whether or not we 
have many original features. But the 
dialectics of fife are such that we are 
also broadly similar; there is a hover- 
ing unity amid al! the diversities. 


6.7 If modernity is thusa complex 
phenomenon of intonation where 
various elements are synthesized into 
a unity, Zak observed, then the most 
objective witnesses to and partici- 
pants in the process are children. In 
the Soviet Union, which is sort of a 
“multinational” State and which 
witnesses a continual interaction of 
regional, ‘national’ cultures, this 
synthetic metamorphosis is clearly 
visible in the consciousness of our 
children. Indeed, close and organic 
interrelations of various musical cul- 
tures generate interesting samples of 
children's creations which reflect a 
synthetic unity of dissimilar intona- 
tions. A song composed by a Moscow 
girl is a good example of this pheno- 
menon, which Dr Zak said he had 
used as an illustration in one of his 
books. 

6.8 What, Zak asked, happens to 
this girl brought up in the urbane 
milieu of Moscow? She is open tothe 
influences of three regional 
cultures—those of the Moscow 
region, Moldavia and Kazakhistan; 
for shecould listen to Moldavian and 
Kazakh melodies as well in Moscow. 
So when her grandmother, who is ill, 
asks the girl to sing a song for her, 
she responds in her own creative style 
and sings a song which reflects an 
imaginative synthesis of several 
regional melodies; it’s a wonderful 
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synthesis of different intonations, 
made in such way that it is impossi- 
ble to separate one melody from the 
other, Zak reported that the girl for 
some reason or other did not allow 
him to tape-record the entire song; 
but it is evident from whatever was 
taped that here is a magnificent mon- 
tage of the well-known Moldavian 
melody Moldaveneska and the fam- 
ous Kazakh waltz by L. Hamidi. 
While playing as illustrative mate- 
rials these tunes and the song, Dr Zak 
added that had he been able to tape 
the entire song, it would have been 
obvious that in the minor part of the 
Moldavian song there are now typi- 
cal Russian cadences and modula- 
tions which did not exist in the 
original Moldaveneska. So three 
musical cultures, Zak said, were 
“synthesized in the child’s 
consciousness”. 

6.9 There is a small book, Zak 
continued, which is very dear to his 
heart, not because it is written by him 
but because it is written on his friend 
Andrey Babaezev who died at the age 
of 42. Andrey used to love India very 
dearly and was the author of quite a 
few versions of Indian songs. It so 
happened that after the exhibition in 
the Soviet Union of Raj Kapoor's 
Hindi film Awara which won the 
hearts of millions there, Andrey 
Babaezev, a very friendly, kind and 

" warm-hearted person at once made 
friends with Kapoor and lovingly 
composed a song called Russian 
Snow which he dedicated to the 
Indian director. In response, Raj 
Kapoor himself first performed the 
song in public. And then the entire 
country was taken by storm; every- 
one, especially children, started to 
sing the song. What comes out in 
bold relief from all this, Dr Zak 
observed, is our children’s magnifi- 
cent perceptual ability, which can 
Teadily incorporate in their artistic 
consciousness the many-sided nuan- 
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ces of foreign music, not for the sake 
of imitation, but for creative 
purposes. 

6.10 That is why, Zak said, he 
fully endorsed Dr Teryaev’s thought- 
ful emphasis upon the need to 
expose our children to all kinds of 
creative music. After all, the percep- 
tual ability of children to absorb the 
imaginative elements of foreign 
music, indeed their capacity to com- 
bine what apparently seems uncom- 
binable, provides to musicians a 
great and daring perspective in the 
sphere of aesthetic education. It's 
good that Indian art musiccannowa- 
days be heard in many parts of the 
Soviet Union. That was not so in the 
past; and Dr Zak recalled that it was 
only when he was at the Moscow 
Conservatoire that he could hear the 
demonstration of an Indian raga for 
the first time in his life. As the musi- 
cal thinking of children is not laden 
with stereotypes, one should help 
them in their creative ventures by 
exposing them to various kinds of 
music. Russian children must hence 
grasp and understand the Indian 
raga system, while Indian children 
should know the lyrical songs of dif- 
ferent parts of the USSR. Both the 


“Indian and the Soviet musical cul- 


tures are original; yet they display 
certain common features. In this 
great era of Indo-Soviet friendship, it 
is the task of musicologists, Dr Zak 
concluded, to bring out these com- 
mon features and build upon them a 
brave new musical world. 


7. Discussion: 

Dr Narayana Menon profusely 
thanked Dr Vladimir Zak for show- 
ing an intense interest in the life and 
art of a country like India. He then 
mentioned in a note of nostalgic 
reminiscence his many visits to the 
Soviet Union and his stay in different 
places there and his warm friendship 
with many Soviet musicians and 
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musicologists. Dr Zak's reference in 
his speech to Shchedrin’s Carmen 
Suite at once reminded him, Menon 
said, of his loving friendship with 
the latter: It was only about three 
months ago that he had received 
from Shchedrin a disc of Soviet 
music as a gift. He now possessed, 
Menon said, no less than 250 discs of 
serious Soviet music. 

Menon added that he had spent a 
good deal of time in many places of 
the Soviet East including Kazakhis- 
tan, Tashkent, Bokhara, Samar- 
khand etc. in order grasp the musical 
culture of these places. OF these, 
Samarkhand, Menon admitted, had 
a special niche in his mind, because 
it was the ancestral home of Babur, 
the founder of the Mughal régime in 
India. Qualitatively different from 
colonial rule, the Mughal régime, 
especially under the great Akbar, did 
a good deal to develop in India a 
spirit of toleration and give-and- 
take. Indeed Akbar’s sterling contri- 
bution to the development of India’s 
secular culture, especially its musical 
art, has become a byword of history; 
and nobody was held in such high 
esteem as was the legendary musi- 
cian Tansen in Akbar’s star-studded 
court: His visits especially to 
Samarkhand, Dr Menon said, always 
brought to his memory the golden 
age of music that Akhar’s reign had 
been. There was always, he felt, 
something to appreciate, something 
to understand, something to be 
thankful for—~and something to be 
impatient with! Dr Menon con- 
cluded by saying that he should be 
excused for ruminating about these 
memories which were essentially 
personal. 


8. Exchange of Mementos: 

8.1 One of the pleasantest events 
of the Seminar was now taken upon 
the agenda when Mr K.S. Kothari 
began to address the audience. He 
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requested Dr Narayana Menon to 
hand over to the Soviet guests a 
number of gifts as tokens of India's 
tove and friendship for the Soviet 
Union and in memory of this occa- 
sion. Thereupon Dr Menon handed 
them over to the members of the 
Soviet delegation. 

8.2 On behalf of the Soviet Minis- 
try of Culture and on behalf of the 
visiting Soviet delegation, Dr Vla- 
dimir Teryaev, on being announced 
by Ms Ekererina Dayal, then handed 
over to Dr Menon as a token of 
friendship certain gifts including a 
piece of Soviet musical art and a 
book in English about the musical 
profile of the Soviet Union. 


9. Thesession ended witha voteof 
thanks to the Chairpersons. 


H. Conduding Session 


1. The concluding session of the 
seminar, held in the post-lunch 
period of 10 October 1988, was 
devoted to a review of the prelimi- 
naty recommendations of the Joint 
Indo-Soviet Committee constituted 
earlier to chart out the future course 
of action. Dr Narayana Menon was 
in the Chair. 


2. Discussion: 

2.1 Thesession began with a brief 
speech by Mr K.S. Kothari who 
informed the audience that the 
members of the Joint Indo-Soviet 
Committee on the Music Seminar 
had already prepared a rough draft 
containing their recommendations 
on the future course of action; and Dr 
Menon would present these for 
fusther discussion. 

2.2 Thereupon Dr Menon began 
his speech with the remark that the 
major difficulty in organizing an 
Indo-Soviet Seminar had already 
been identified; and that, he said, is 
the lack of an appropriate communi- 
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cation channel between the two 
sides. So we should now, he said, 
plan everything in advance through 
a timely dialogue between the two 
sides. After all, we are primarily 
interested in understanding each 
other as closely as possible through 
our music, not for the sake of music 
per se, but for the fact that music 
holds a key place in the whole art of 
living. And what shoyld occupy our 
attention, he felt, are the problems 
more of the present and the future 
than of the past; ther€ could of course 
be occasions for digging up past 
history. 


2.3 Referring to the draft recom- 
mendations of the Indo-Soviet Com- 
mittee, Dr Menon then stated that its 
first recommendation was to make 
the Indo-Soviet Seminar a continu- 
ing programme, the frequency of 
such conferences being determined 
by the resources available and other 
factors. Secondly, the possibility of 
launching joint research projects 
should be explored. In the third 
place, in these joint programmes, 
there should be a special role ear- 
marked for the children and youth of 
both the countries. The fourth and 
the fifth recommendations related to 
Programmes concerning the publi- 
cation of books and papers on music 
and of music recordings in such a 
manner that these could be made 
available to musicians and scholars 
of both countries. These recommen- 
dations, Menon pointed out, were a 
tentative outline. He then invited a 
discussion. 

2.4 Professor Givani Mikhailov 
was first to respond. Our concern 
about music education, he said, has 
not received enough attention in the 
set of recommendations. On our 
Part, we in the Soviet Union, he 
pointed out are ready to invite and 
accept scholars and musicians who 
would offer courses on Indian music. 
Likewise, Soviet- specialists may 
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deliver courses on Soviet music at 
Indian institutions. 

2.5 It would seem, Dr Menon 
responded, that such a project would 
require much more planning. Dr 
Ashok Ranade intervened to say that 
perhaps Mikhailov’s suggestion 
could be incorporated in the recom- 
mendations so that the project for 
initiating at leas. short-term courses 
on Soviet music at Indian institu- 
tions could be initiated. 


2.6 Dr R Sathyanarayana then 
proposed slight modifications to 
some of the draft recommendations. 
First, a systematic attempt should be 
made, he suggested, for planned col- 
laboration between the two countries. 
to achieve a better understanding of 
the textual traditions of both the 
Indian and Soviet music systems in 
the context of contemporary music 
that would surely go well with the 
theme of the present Seminar. Like 
attempts should be made, secondly, 
to promote an intimate rapport 


_ between the composers and musico}- 


ogists of the twocountries andon the 
level of technologies; thirdly, to take 
up the study of terminological equi- 
valences; and finally, to arrange at 
some point of time a conclave of 
experts for an in-depth study of the 
problems of music education in both 
the countries. 

2.7 Mr Kothari suggested that the 
recommendations made by the 
Seminar should form part of the cul- 
tural exchange programme, for that 
is the operative instrument of the 
protocol that exists between the two 
countries. 

2.8 Reverting back to Sathyana- 
rayan’s suggestion regarding the 
need to study the problem of termi- 
nological equivalence, Dr Narayana 
Menon readily admitted that termi- 
nology had become a world-wide 
problem. It would be useful then, he 
said, that a world body should take 
up the problem, so that its final deci- 
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sions are honoured the world over. 
Seen from this angle, a meeting held 
in India or another held in Denmark 
and so on would not help matters 
very much. These isolated ventures 
might even add to the confusion. 
Recall the difficulties faced for exam- 
ple by the people belonging to the 
book trade with regard to the prob- 
lem of copyright. Even if regional or 
national conferences made some 
recommendations on terminology, 
they should finally go to the world 
body. 

2.9 Dr Sathyanarayana agreed 
that the pftoblem had to be tackled at 
different levels. But the work must 
begin now; and begin it should at 
least on the regional level as a first 
step. 
2.10 Dr Menon thought he should 
offer some more observations on the 
problem of terminology. One of the 
problems here, he said, is the linger- 
ing legacy of colonialism. The mas- 
ters of the English language, the 
spokesmen, that is, of the so-called 
“Orientalism”, have created a 
number of terms which are positively 
insulting to us. For instance, the 
term ‘ethnic’. If you open the Oxford 
Dictionary, the word will stare at 
your face and tell you about an ‘eth- 
nic’ creature who is not yet a fully 
civilized man. The Americans and 
some other people are fond of using 
the word. That is why, while he was 
at the International Music Council, 
Menon stated, he recommended that 
the word should not be used. The 
term ‘ethnomusicology’ is an insult 
to everyone not belonging to the 
charmed circle of Western music. 


Another such insulting word is 
‘vernacular’, Menon added. This 
word implies the language of the 
slaves, which is why our first Prime 
Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
issued immediately after Independ- 
ence a circular forbidding its use in 
official communications. The most 
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original inhabitants of Australia, its 
autochthonous non-white people, , 
are now described by the term ‘abori- 
gine’, meaning primitive; now the 
Australians are those whites whose 
ancestors had come from outside. 
Snsurprisingly enough, Mahatma 
Gandhi in order to describe the auto- 
chthonous inhabitants af a country 
had coined the word ddivasi. Or take 
the word ‘tribals’, which some of the 
African countries have banned. 
Then there is terminological 
muddle-headedness of anather type. 
Take the word ‘French hom’, which 
speaks of an instrument which is 
neither French nor a hom. In the 
music of Arabia, the word ‘high’ 
would imply a note which you 
would call ‘low’ in India. The term 
‘cadenza’ can mean anything any- 
where excepting that which you 
want to convey. Indeed terminology 
has become a very, very vexed 
problem. 


2.11 At this point, Dr Vladimir 
Zak observed that the resolutions 
worked out by the Committee as well 
as the amendments proposed were 
excellent. 

2.12 Dr Vladimir Teryaev then 


“stated that while the points made by 


Dr Menon should find due place in 
the recommendations, he himself 
was now massing up his courage to 
add one more suggestion. This, 
‘Teryaev said, was about the constitu- 
tion of a Counail of Experts to study 
the problems of music education in 
both the countries. NeedJess to say, 
this was an important area; and the 
growth and development of our 
children were linked to it. And Indo- 
Soviet co-operation in this sphere 
would greatly benefit both the 
countries. 

2.13 Now that the discussion was 
almost over, Mr K.S. Kothari said 
that on the basis of the consensus 
already arrived at, the Joint Indo- 
Soviet Committee on the Music 
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Seminar would finalize the 
recommendations; and the Akademi 
would distribute the document the 
next day. 

2.14 It had been a pleasure, Chair- 
person Dr Menon then said, to have 
presided over the winding-up ses- 
sion. He hoped that this exercise 
would not end here but would grow 
into a continuous process for the 
sake of the development of Soviet 
and Indian music. 


3. The session concluded with a 
vote of thanks to the Chair. 


I. Music Recitals 


What added lustre to the Seminar 
was a series of music recitals organ- 
ized by Sangeet Natak Akademi in 
honour of the partidpating dele- 
gates and other guests on the even- 
ings of 7 and 8 April 1988. 

1. On the evening of 7 April, an 
excellent recital of Rajasthan’s folk 
songs was presented by the Akademi 
at the auditorium of India Interna- 
tional Centre. The principal artiste 
was Lakha Mirasi, ably seconded by 
Nek Mohammad Langa, an accomp- 
lished singer of the younger genera- 
lion. Lakha, who belongs to a 
community of professional musi- 
cians, commands a large repertoire. 
He specializes in the lyrics of Surdas 
and is among the few who sing Sur- 
das’s kulapadas—religious conun- 
drums that may be rendered in 
various ragas. Lakha also sings Sufi 
lyrics. He accompanies himself on 
the Sindhi Sarangi. 


Lakha and Nek Mohammad were 
accompanied on the kamaicha by 
Basaya and on the dholak by Ram- 
zan, both the accompanists being 
members of the Manganiar com- 
munity, a professional caste. 
Musician group from the desert 
heartland of Rajasthan. 
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2. Three recitals were presentedon 
the evening of 8 April 1988 at New 
Delhi's Triveni Chamber Theatre. 
The first item was a Carnatic vocal 
recital by Trichur V. Ramachan- 
dran, accompanied on the violin by 
K.L.N. Shastri and on the mridan- 
gam by V. Gopalakrishnan. Trichur 
V. Ramachandran, a well-known 
vocalist, rendered three compositions. 

- The second item of the evening was 
a s@ntoor recital by Bhajanlal Sopori, 
accompanied on the tabla by Gobinda 
Chakraborty. Sopori presented a 
rendering of the raga Ragesri. 

The final presentation was a recit- 
al of Sufiana Mausiqui by Ghulam 
Mohammad Saznawaz, accompanied 
on the tabla by Ghulam Mohammad 
Sehtari. As its name indicates, Sufiana 
Mausiqui is a form of music based 
upon the Sufi poets of Kashmir. Its 
songs are based upon ils own maq- 
ams and generally accompanied by 
such instruments as the santoor, sa2-e- 
Kashmir and dukda. Ghulam Moham- 
mad Saznawaz rendered three 


compositions. 


J. Recommendat ions 


Reproduced is the entire text of the 
fina] recommendations drawn up by 
the Joint Indo-Soviet Committee on 
the Music Seminar: 
Under the ongoing Festival of India 
in the U.S.S.R. and the Festival of the 
U.S.S.R. in India, a Seminar on Music 
was held in Moscow in October 1987 
and another reciprocal Seminar was - 
held in Delhi during the period 
between the 8th and 10th April 1988, 
These two events have augured the 
meeting of scholars in the field of 
music who have held fruitful 
exchanges for further exploring the 
possibilities of widening the areas of 
collaboration and co-operation 
between the two countries. The two 
Seminars have yielded results for a 
better appreciation and understand- 
ing of each other's musical culture 
and have led to a crystallization of 
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definite ideas which both sides would 
like to recommend. They are as 
follows: 

1. The two sides agree that the 
tempo of mutual rapport built up 
during the two Seminars be sustained 
by holding similar meetings and by 
exchanging experts and scholars 
between the two countries at regular 
intervals, at least once in two or three 
years. . 

2. There are to be joint research 
projects undertaken in as wide an area 
of common interest as possible. The 
specific areas could be decided upon 
through mutual consultations. The 
results of such joint research projects 
may be published. 

3. Joint programmes leading to the 
aeation of opportunities for interac- 
tion between creative artistes, research 
scholars, music educators and other 
personnel from the field of musicmay 
be drawn up in the near future. 

4. The respective systems of music 
education being of major concern to 


both the countries, suitable strategies - 
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and programmes may be developed to 
undertake specialized studies in this 
field. 

5. Publication of books and 
recorded music is to be encouraged 
and other such materials are to be 
exchanged and made available on a 
wide scale particularly with reference 
to the popularization and promotion 
of the music ofboth countries. 

6. Short-term study courses at iden- 
tified institutions of higher learning. 
in the field of music may be instituted 
for students, teachers and scholars of 
the two countries. 

7. All the above-mentioned pro- 
grammes should be suitably formu- 
lated with a special accent upon the 
cultivation of interest among the 
youth and children in both countries. * 

The particpants of the Seminars 
recommend that the suggestions made 
above be incorporated in the Cultural 
Exchange Programmes of both coun- 
tries at a reciprocal level for 
implementation. 


